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RECOVERING AFTER HURRICANE KATRINA: 
ENSURING THAT FEMA IS UP TO THE TASK 


House of Representatives, Committee on Transpor- 
tation AND, Infrastructure, Subcommittee on 
Economic Development, Public Buildings and 
Emergency Management, Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 11:00 a.m. in room 2167, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Bill Shuster [chairman of the 
committee] presiding. 

Mr. Shuster. The Subcommittee will come to order. 

Before we begin, I would like to ask unanimous consent that 
members of the full Committee not assigned to the Subcommittee 
be allowed to sit with the Subcommittee today, make statements 
and ask questions. Without objection, so ordered. 

We are meeting this morning to begin a series of hearings on the 
recovery effort in New Orleans and the Gulf region. I just returned 
from touring Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama with ten other 
members of the Committee. I would like to make two observations. 

First, I would like to say something about the hard-working 
FEMA State and local employees I saw on this trip. I was very im- 
pressed with their professionalism, dedication and determination to 
get the job done under very difficult conditions. People are literally 
working around the clock for weeks on end. I hope you will let your 
colleagues know that we are extremely proud and appreciative of 
your efforts. Thank you. 

My second observation is that never before has this agency, 
FEMA, in any form been faced with a challenge as extensive as the 
one created by Hurricane Katrina. With over 90,000 square miles 
of disaster area, hundreds of thousands of people displaced, tens of 
thousands of buildings damaged or destroyed and a potential 
health crisis that has been left behind, FEMA is being tested like 
it has never been before. 

The hearing today will focus on ensuring the recovery happens 
in a timely and effective manner. Billions of dollars are going to be 
spent on the recovery and there are many questions to be an- 
swered, such as, do FEMA and its State and local partners have 
the capacity to manage these dollars? How will we ensure that 
waste, fraud and abuse are limited? How can we streamline red 
tape, build projects and reimburse local governments quickly? And 
what are the major obstacles to a successful recovery? 

In the wake of the hurricanes of 2004, there was a significant 
amount of criticism leveled against FEMA for a process that was 
at times very efficient but also at times slow and in some in- 
stances, stalled. That effort will seem like a walk in the park com- 
pared with what lies ahead of us. We are here today to ensure that 
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FEMA will be up to the mammoth task that lies ahead. I am con- 
fident that FEMA has the expertise to manage the recovery, but I 
am concerned you may not have the capacity to do the job well. 
This one is simply bigger than anything FEMA has faced. 

As I mentioned in the memo, sent to all members last Friday, 
and which is in the folder before you, there are a range of issues 
we will be discussing today, including the adequacy of FEMA’s re- 
covery staff, the efficiency of the process, the types of assistance 
that may be provided and to whom, and several specific issues, in- 
cluding debris removal, housing and delivery of money to cash- 
starved governments. 

It is this last issue, the question of cash flow at the local level, 
that I am particularly concerned about. It presents a difficult policy 
question and has the greatest likelihood of hampering the recovery 
effort. If local governments are unable to pay their bills, both disas- 
ter and non-disaster related, their recovery will come to a grinding 
halt. 

During the recovery from the 2004 hurricane season in Florida, 
which we are still in, many counties in Florida complained about 
delayed approval and payments from FEMA on project worksheets. 
I am told that some of these approvals and payments are still out- 
standing. I am not going to dictate from here what is an appro- 
priate amount of time, but we are going to closely examine this 
process to ensure that it does not continue to take a year, which 
I know is too long. 

One of the things I would like to examine at today’s hearing that 
I believe contributes to this problem, and I hope the witnesses will 
be able to address, is the issue of staffing within FEMA. It is my 
understanding that the recovery division within FEMA started the 
fiscal year with just 72 full-time staffers on board. Is this enough 
permanent staff? Will the temporary staff that is brought in have 
the expertise and training sufficient to meet this huge task ahead 
of us? 

I hope that we will be able to address these as well as many 
other staffing issues that arose in Florida to prevent such problems 
in the future as we deal with Katrina. 

While we are not the first subcommittee to hold hearings to dis- 
cuss the aftermath of Katrina, I want to ensure my colleagues that 
this will not be the last hearing this Committee holds. We have al- 
ready scheduled a joint hearing with our Water Resources Sub- 
committee and we are discussing the possibility of holding a hear- 
ing over two dozen Katrina-related bills that have been introduced 
thus far. 

As the Subcommittee with primary jurisdiction, and I would add, 
the broadest jurisdiction, over emergency management, I expect 
that we will play a central role in any legislative package that goes 
forward. During this process, I expect the members of this Sub- 
committee and our full Committee will play an active role and I 
look forward to working closely with all of you. Republican and 
Democrat. 

With that, I would now like to yield to Mr. Blumenauer for an 
opening statement, if he has one. 

Mr. Blumenauer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I do appreciate your focusing the key role that this Subcommittee 
can play. I am pleased that you have indicated that you are looking 
at a variety of initiatives. I am looking forward to the joint hearing 
with the Water Resources Subcommittee. Being able to both have 
the appropriate response to the disaster in the Katrina-ravaged re- 
gion and to make sure that we have Federal policies in place that 
are going to do the job for the future is going to take all our efforts. 
I appreciate your leadership and your commitment. 

We have to learn, not only is there a problem now, and we are 
going to be hearing about that, but there is going to be a next time. 
Rita was the 18th storm of this season. I have seen some estimates 
that indicate that we have already seen more death and destruc- 
tion this hurricane season than in the last 35 seasons combined. 

We are also facing a problem where, at least until recently, more 
and more Americans have been flocking to coastal areas that have 
been termed hurricane alleys. We have, though there are some who 
remain skeptical, the overwhelming consensus of the scientific com- 
munity that global warming is a reality and that we are witnessing 
rising sea levels that are going to make hurricanes and other storm 
incidents more frequent and more severe. 

Of course, as our friends from Louisiana know all too painfully, 
rising sea levels combined with the fact that the land area here is 
subsiding could create a two to five foot difference by the end of 
this century. 

I too am looking forward to hearing from FEMA. It has been an 
agency that I have been working with for the last eight years, most 
recently on flood insurance reform. I think this Subcommittee can 
play a critical role in evaluating what changes need to be made 
with the agency structurally and in terms of resources and our own 
policies. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that in the course of your working to de- 
termine an outline for the Committee, that we can focus quickly on 
the notion of temporary housing. I know people on both sides of the 
aisle are appalled at the notion of spending billions on temporary 
trailer parks that I hear from my colleagues in North Carolina and 
in Florida have an appalling habit of becoming permanent, espe- 
cially when there are hundreds of thousands of vacant rental units 
in the region at reasonable rental rates. We have a very effective 
Section 8 policy that can be embraced by conservatives and liberals 
alike. 

I would hope that as we move forward, we think about long-term 
efforts. I will not take the time now, Mr. Chairman, to go into 
them, but I will enter into the record seven principles that I hope 
will guide our efforts in terms of recovery to make sure we are not 
putting people back into harm’s way; that we are assuring that citi- 
zens are directly engaged in the work of disaster recovery and miti- 
gation; that we clarify with a hearing like this today the Federal 
Government’s disaster prevention, mitigation and relief efforts; 
that we make the recovery process a model of transparency and ac- 
countability. I hope that you will consider a hearing where we can 
talk about how we put into these contracts post-contract analysis 
and accountability provisions, so they get more value for the dollar. 

I hope that we are looking at more responsibility at the local 
level to prevent disaster, for mitigation and recovery, that we look 
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at prevention and mitigation as a long-term element to any feder- 
ally-funded restoration and that we employ natural solutions, 
wherever possible, to blunt the destructive force of nature. I deeply 
appreciate the Subcommittee’s work and your willingness to let 
some of us outsiders to hang around with you, because we are 
going to be working together. I look forward to a productive hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Mr. Blumenauer. I look forward to 
working with you. Many of the topics you discussed we have plans 
to hold hearings on those, and then today with the IG, talk about 
some accountability. It is good to have somebody with your back- 
ground. I know you have some municipal background, so with your 
expertise I am sure we can lean on you for some of that expertise 
as we go forward. 

Thank you for being here today. 

We are going to go in order of the way people showed up to the 
hearing this morning. I am also going to strictly enforce the five 
minute rule, so be prepared to hear the gavel come down at five 
minutes. 

I would now like to recognize my colleague from Louisiana, Mr. 
Boustany. 

Mr. Boustany. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to commend you for holding this hearing and starting this 
process. Much has been said about FEMA over the past several 
weeks, particularly about its position in the Department of Home- 
land Security. But I think we have many more issues to discuss, 
such as FEMA’s role in working with local communities and local 
officials, looking at accountability issues, how money is spent. 

And coming from Louisiana, I look forward to the testimony and 
hope to be able to question the witnesses about a number of issues 
with regard to how FEMA interacts with the local communities, 
how can we make it a better organization, regardless of whether 
it is in within Homeland Security or as an independent agency ac- 
countable directly to the President. How can we get it to be the ef- 
fective organization that it really needs to be to deal with these 
types of disasters? 

We face unprecedented challenges in this recovery, many of 
which we don’t have adequate answers yet. So as we move forward, 
I hope that we can address some of those challenges as well as 
work with how will we make this organization, how will we make 
FEMA a more effective organization to deal with the problems that 
we will have in the future. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Mr. Boustany. 

I would now like to recognize Ms. Johnson. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
holding the hearing. I appreciated the opportunity to visit on Tues- 
day. 

Let me quickly compliment FEMA for what they have done. 
There are still a lot of questions, but in my area of Dallas, where 
we have thousands of people that have come for either temporary 
or permanent housing, once FEMA arrived, we have no complaints. 
Long time coming, but once they got there, we worked very well 
with them. 
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I will have questions later concerning 90 percent of the contracts 
being let to people outside the area. That is a real concern for peo- 
ple in the area, so I want to do that when the time comes. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Ms. Johnson. 

Next I would like to recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I too want to commend you 
for holding this hearing. 

I really don’t have anything prepared this morning to say. I will 
save most of my questions and comments for the question and an- 
swer period. But I believe it is critical that we get to the bottom 
of the issue of FEMA, how prepared it was for this devastating 
event. I just believe it is important that we move forward and I 
look forward to hearing the witnesses. Thank you. 

Mr. Shuster. I would now like to recognize the Chairman of the 
House Administration Committee, Mr. Ney. 

Mr. Ney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you for al- 
lowing me to participate in this important hearing today. I will be 
brief 

In addition to being a member of the Transportation Committee, 
I also chair the Subcommittee on Housing and Community Oppor- 
tunity for Financial Services. Both committees have different over- 
sight responsibilities for various aspects of FEMA. Of course, we 
have been working with FEMA and HUD on the current situation 
down in the Gulf 

As we examine some of the past problems and problems cur- 
rently facing FEMA, I think we need to ensure that we treat all 
natural disasters in a consistent manner. It is a terrible thing that 
has happened in the Gulf In my district, we have suffered severe 
damages and worked with FEMA quite a lot. In fact, we had an 
evacuation of 7,000 people last year, 7,000 out of a county of 
70,000. 

As we talk about reforms, I think the one important thing, and 
I am convening a summit in the district of a lot of different people 
involved in this, is that we have to ensure that some of the past 
things that have worked not be changed, and some of the problems 
that we have that need to be expedited or changed, should be con- 
sidered. I know Washington can’t solve all the problems. We have 
to work together with local and State authorities to ensure any fu- 
ture changes made to FEMA and other related Federal programs 
don’t adversely affect the plans that they have in place already in 
the State and local levels and other jurisdictions. 

Again, I know it has been a tough job, but I think having this 
hearing will bring a lot of things to light and as there are reforma- 
tion bills, we want to look at the process. I want to also close by 
recognizing someone that is no stranger to floods. I see former Con- 
gressman Bob Wise across the river in Wheeling, West Virginia, 
from where I live. He knows the flooding situation and has been 
very active to help people down there. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Shuster. I will take this opportunity to recognize the Rank- 
ing Member, Ms. Norton, for an opening statement. 
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Ms. Norton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I apologize, 
I was the lead witness in the Senate on a matter affecting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia before its own D.C. Subcommittee. I appreciate 
your indulgence. 

I particularly thank you, Mr. Chairman, for calling this first in 
a series of hearings. You are being very careful, because you have 
studied what should be studied and you have indicated that there 
are a whole series of matters affecting FEMA that you intend to 
look into. 

I fully agree with your purpose today to move from assigning 
blame, acknowledging that there were failures, at every level of 
government, but instead to concentrate on our responsibility, to 
focus on FEMA, which reports to this Subcommittee, with the goal 
of ensuring that the ongoing response of FEMA is efficient, effec- 
tive and responsive to the needs of the Gulf region and other re- 
gions of our Country. 

Under your predecessors as Chair, this Subcommittee had five 
FEMA hearings or markups on the Homeland Security Act of 2002 
that transferred all of the statutory functions of the Stafford Act 
from the Director of FEMA to the Secretary of the Department of 
Homeland Security, further delegated to the Undersecretary for 
Emergency Preparedness and Response. Although I am a member 
of the Homeland Security Committee who was a strong advocate of 
the creation of the Department, I have reluctantly become an origi- 
nal co-sponsor of a bill to move FEMA from DHS to help enable 
it to once again become the professional quick recovery agency it 
became in the 1990s. 

At our September 24th, 2003 markup, I cautioned about chal- 
lenges to hazard mitigation activities. Those are the activities that 
State and local governments engage in before the hazard occurs. 
Because those challenges were already quite clear then. State and 
local officials were complaining that the increased emphasis on ter- 
rorism that kept them so busy trying to keep up with the security 
alerts, overtime costs and the myriad of terrorism-related grant 
programs that hazard mitigation, that we now know might have 
led to a better response to Katrina, was in steep decline. 

Yet the Administration in its fiscal year 2003 budget request had 
proposed the elimination of the hazard mitigation program, and the 
fiscal year 2003 Omnibus Appropriation Bill, over the objections of 
our Committee and various stakeholders, reduced the mandated 
percentage of hazard mitigation funds from 15 percent to 7.5 per- 
cent, cutting it in half. The reduction so inhibited the ability of the 
State and local governments to effectively carry out preparation for 
hazards and so dramatically increases the cost of natural disasters 
that we, this Subcommittee, restored funding levels back to 15 per- 
cent at that markup. 

In May of 2004, we were very concerned that the President’s 
2005 budget proposal reduced funding for the Emergency Manage- 
ment Performance Grant program, even though the Congress had 
indicated its strong support of State and local personnel in plan- 
ning when it included specific language in the fiscal year 2004 
DHS appropriations bill, stating, “Emergency planning is the back- 
bone of the Nation’s emergency management system ... now more 
than ever, the planning activities carried out in this program are 
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of the utmost importance.” The result of this short-sighted shift of 
funding from FEMA is clear in the aftermath of Katrina. 

Presently, almost one million people in the Gulf region have reg- 
istered with FEMA for individual assistance, but only 72 full-time 
employees are in the Recovery Division. This division is responsible 
for reviewing the paperwork which is the basis for reimbursement 
by EEMA for eligible activities, including debris removal, housing 
assistance and reconstructing public buildings and infrastructure. 
Although EEMA has a vast network of disaster assistance employ- 
ees and other reserve employees that it can call upon, the Agency 
internally obviously lacks the management talent to adequately re- 
spond completely to Katrina’s victims. 

The District of Columbia was among the first local jurisdictions 
to reach out to Katrina victims and 300 were cared for here and 
given the full bevy of services. Like the District, many State and 
local governments have laid out millions of dollars up front without 
payment as yet from EEMA. 

However, my concern is for the more than 75,000 people still in 
shelters and thousands of others away from family and friends. Is 
today’s EEMA capable of assisting victims of disaster through the 
direct provisions of housing or through temporary housing solu- 
tions? Is EEMA capable of addressing the needs of over 300,000 
people who have requested rental housing assistance? Is EEMA 
prepared for the long haul that Katrina recovery necessitates? 

This much is clear: EEMA has suffered rather than benefitted 
from its absorption into DHS. Although the exact numbers are dis- 
puted, the Agency’s core budget for disaster preparedness has been 
cut every year since it went into DHS. Its staff has been reduced 
by 500 positions. Hurricanes, floods, tornadoes and other natural 
disasters come on cue every year, but three out of ever four local 
preparedness and first responder grants have gone for terrorism-re- 
lated activities. 

The GAO reports that 75 percent of next year’s grants are simi- 
larly targeted to terrorism, despite local officials’ complaints that 
the most urgent need now is for natural disasters and accidents. 
EEMA has suffered rather than benefitted from its submersion into 
DHS. 

Some considerable direction or redirection of funding to terrorist 
activities was fully justified after 9/11, but we now know that bil- 
lions of dollars were not distributed on a risk basis. The recent 
Homeland Security reauthorization requires risk-based funding 
and strategies. We also know, not only from Katrina but also from 
the way FEMA was overwhelmed by four hurricanes in Elorida in 
2004 that all hazards has become a bureaucratic slogan, and that 
the evidence that EEMA was in complete disarray was already un- 
mistakably clear from the Elorida experience last year. 

EEMA has apparently regressed to the state James Lee Witt, the 
first career disaster specialist to head EEMA, found it in 1993 
when he reorganized and energized the Agency and was praised for 
EEMA’s recovery response to the earthquake in Northridge, Cali- 
fornia, and to the Mississippi River flooding. This Subcommittee 
cannot alone return EEMA to those halcyon days of praiseworthi- 
ness. But with the series of oversight hearings you begin today, Mr. 
Chairman, we can pledge the oversight the Agency will need to as- 
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sure the improvement that the public expects after the lessons 
taught by Katrina. 

Thank you very much again for this hearing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Ms. Norton. 

I would like to remind my colleagues, I think we have the clock 
back up and running, so we are going to adhere strictly to the five 
minute rule. 

I would like to recognize Mr. Poe for an opening statement. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate this hearing this morning. I have a very strong in- 
terest in FEMA. My Congressional district is located across the 
Sabine River from Louisiana, Mr. Boustany’s district. We have a 
couple of issues that we are having to deal with, two ladies of the 
Gulf. When Hurricane Katrina hit New Orleans and Louisiana, a 
lot of those folks from Louisiana came across into Texas. We still 
had 15,000 of them in Jefferson County, Texas before Rita hit. Sev- 
eral other hundreds of thousands came into Texas and are dis- 
persed all over the Country. 

We felt those repercussions, and the folks in Jefferson County 
started working and trying to help those dispersed individuals. But 
not long after that, Rita hit my Congressional district. In fact, I 
just got off the phone with the mayors of my Congressional district. 
Half my Congressional district is still without power and water, 
and Katrina evacuees had to leave with Rita evacuees to parts all 
over the Country again. 

So we are very concerned about the aftermath of both of these 
hurricanes, and I will be very blunt: the number one question I get 
from regular folks citizens, mayors and other elected officials is 
issues regarding FEMA. They ask me, where’s FEMA, what are 
they doing. I think that this hearing is important to address those 
specific issues. 

The number one concern I would mention and have to deal with 
is communication. I think FEMA, based on these two hurricanes 
that impacted directly in my Congressional district, does a poor job 
of communicating. At least that is the way it comes across to the 
average person that is sitting out there in the swamp without a 
roof on their barn or their home. So I think that is a work that 
needs to be done. 

And I asked three questions that FEMA probably ought to be 
able to answer to people that are concerned about Federal re- 
sponse: what can FEMA do in a particular situation; what will they 
do, and what are they specifically doing at the time. Those are real- 
ly the three questions that I get, and it all has to do with commu- 
nication. 

So I look forward to the testimony this morning, because I get 
to talk to all those mayors again tomorrow morning. Thank you. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Mr. Poe. 

I would now like to recognize Mr. Taylor, if he has an opening 
statement. 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Chairman, I just want to thank you and my col- 
leagues for coming down to Mississippi earlier this week. I know 
the presentations in Mississippi were brief, because your eyes told 
you everything you needed to see, one bridge two miles long com- 
pletely destroyed, another bridge a mile and a half long completely 
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destroyed. Highway 90 along the heach running to Harrison Coun- 
ty gone, for all practical purposes. Tens of thousands of homes just 
leveled. 

And we have obviously got some challenges. Prior to the storm, 
our local communities had requested about $250 million of infra- 
structure for people who don’t have a central water system, who 
don’t have a central sewer system. It has obviously been com- 
plicated by those larger cities that have now been to a certain ex- 
tent destroyed and the need to rebuild that infrastructure. 

So we are certainly glad to have the FEMA folks here today, and 
again, I am personally grateful that you and so many other of my 
colleagues took the time to visit south Mississippi earlier this week. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Mr. Taylor. We certainly appreciate 
your efforts. I have been down there twice now and I keep hearing 
the stories about how Congressman Taylor has been literally in the 
mud pulling people out and helping people. He is one of these peo- 
ple that were affected, lost his house. So our thoughts and prayers 
are certainly with you and your family. Gene. 

I would now like to recognize Mr. Bachus for an opening state- 
ment. 

Mr. Bachus. I thank the Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I have actually been in Louisiana and Mississippi 
with Gene Taylor and others the day before yesterday. I would like 
to thank you for the recovery efforts that are going on there and 
some of the mitigation that is going on. 

I do have a question, just as a thought or question about the 
overall. What Americans saw on their TV screens as that category 
5 hurricane approached New Orleans, I think that we all made as- 
sumptions that turned out not to be true. The assumption I think 
most Americans had made is that somebody was in charge and re- 
sponsible for preparing for those hurricanes. I think as it turned 
out we weren’t very prepared as a Nation. 

Now, I don’t know whose responsibility that is, and still, there 
are a lot of questions whether it is local. State or Federal. Now, 
FEMA was created to consolidate and coordinate the Federal effort 
to prepare for and respond to disasters. Part of that definition is 
to prepare for disasters. Anybody that saw what went on in New 
Orleans knows we weren’t prepared. 

Now, my question is, who was supposed to do what? More impor- 
tantly, not because of a blame game, but if it happens again, are 
all those things that went wrong in New Orleans, are they going 
to go wrong again? 

One thing that, after this storm, that I became more aware of, 
now, before this storm there were all these predictions what a real 
catastrophe it could be that if New Orleans had a direct hit from 
a hurricane. We heard that a year before, six months before. In 
2001, in 2001, four years before this hurricane hit, FEMA did a 
study. That study said that a major hurricane, category 3 plus, di- 
rectly hitting New Orleans, is one of the three likeliest most cata- 
strophic disasters in our future. 

In other words, FEMA itself said of the three major catastrophes 
most likely to happen in the future, one of them is a direct hit on 
New Orleans. So it was likely to happen. 
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With that in mind, why, for instance, I mean, who came up with 
taking people into the Superdome and telling them to provide five 
days worth of water and food for themselves as opposed to getting 
them out of the city? Who was responsible when Amtrak offered a 
train for 1,000 people to get out of New Orleans, what was the Fed- 
eral role there? Was there any role? 

And the city had a preparedness plan, and part of it said that 
people would bring their own food into the Superdome. It was pre- 
dictable that the sanitation and the lights would go out there. 

Was there anybody at the Federal level that said, you know, this 
won’t work? Because those are my questions. In preparing, what 
are your authorities? What do you do when you look over these 
plans which turned out to be not very much of a plan at all in New 
Orleans? Did you bless, for instance, the mayor when he said, ev- 
erybody that can get out, get out, but provided no transportation 
for those who didn’t have transportation? 

Four years before, you predicted that this event — and I am not 
talking about you personally, but the Agency predicted this event 
may happen. If it happens again, what is your role? Those are basi- 
cally my questions. And I know you are here to testify today about 
your recovery efforts and what you are doing with things like de- 
bris removal. 

But as far as psychological, the debris removal that I think 
American citizens are still dealing with is those images in our mind 
of people trapped for five days without water and food. That is real- 
ly my remark. 

Mr. Shuster. I thank the gentleman. 

And I just want to remind my colleagues that I think Mr. Bachus 
just said it, this hearing is focusing on recovery efforts. I know we 
have the chief operating officer of FEMA here, and obviously if 
members ask questions, we certainly want you to respond to them. 
But again, the focus of this is recovery efforts. That is why the 
Speaker set up the Katrina Committee. We are dealing with those 
questions of the five days before and the five days after. 

Mr. Bachus. I would say, just as a subcommittee chairman, this 
Subcommittee has jurisdiction over FEMA. Part of the charge is 
preparing recovery. Part of the recovery effort depends on how well 
we were prepared. 

Mr. Shuster. Absolutely. 

Mr. Bachus. Part of what went on with recovery was because we 
weren’t prepared and there were things we had to do after the hur- 
ricane which we are looking at today because someone didn’t so 
something before the hurricane. 

Mr. Shuster. Yes, the gentleman is absolutely correct in that 
analysis. We are going to look into those aspects of it. But as I said 
today, we really want to focus on those recovery efforts, as you 
mentioned, as we move forward. 

I know members have, there are 535 members of Congress that 
have those exact same types of questions, and we are going to sift 
through it all and figure that out and get to those answers. 

We have three panels of witnesses appearing before us today. 
The first will be comprised of two witnesses from the Department 
of Homeland Security, Mr. Ken Burris, who is the Deputy Under- 
secretary for Emergency Preparedness and Response, and Mr. 
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Richard Skinner, the Department of Homeland Security’s Inspector 
General. 

These witnesses are being called to discuss what the Department 
is doing to manage this massive recovery effort; what additional re- 
sources are required to ensure it works efficiently; and what sys- 
tems or processes are required to make sure it is not abused. I 
want to welcome you both here today. 

Our second panel is going to consist of our colleague from Louisi- 
ana and a member of this Committee, Richard Baker. While he 
normally would testify first, he was not able to join us now, and 
he will be here around noon and we will have him testify after the 
first panel. 

And the third panel will be witnesses representing State and 
local officials who have worked or are working with FEMA on the 
recovery effort. We hope to hear from them how the system works 
or doesn’t work for the end users. 

I would like to now ask unanimous consent that all our wit- 
nesses’ full statements be included in the record. Without objection, 
so ordered. 

For each panel, we will hear all the witnesses’ statements and 
then ask questions of the entire panel. Since your written testi- 
mony has been made part of the record, the Subcommittee will re- 
quest that you limit your testimony to five minutes. With that, the 
first panel, Mr. Burris, you may proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF KENNETH BURRIS, ACTING CHIEF OF OPER- 
ATIONS, FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY; 

AND RICHARD L. SKINNER, INSPECTOR GENERAL, UNITED 

STATES DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 

Mr. Burris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Representative Norton 
and members of the Subcommittee. I am Ken Burris, I am the Act- 
ing Director of Operations at the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency within the Department of Homeland Security. I serve in 
the role as the Chief Operating Officer. 

As the response efforts for immediate lifesaving and life-sustain- 
ing efforts end a long and immensely challenging recovery effort is 
already well underway. To date, FEMA has registered over 2 mil- 
lion victims for assistance to provide housing assistance or direct 
assistance, and has provided direct assistance to 390,000 displaced 
individuals and families. 

At this point, there were more than 300,000 evacuees from Hur- 
ricane Katrina sheltered in congregate care spread out around 48 
different States in our Country. Today, that shelter population in 
congregate shelter care is down to 57,000. We have a little more 
work to do to get that to zero. 

Our first and foremost priority is to address the housing needs 
of those that are displaced. This will be a partnership with State 
and local leaders that play a central role in determining the nature 
and the shape of this type of planning and rebuilding process. We 
will support and supplement State and local efforts through our 
processes, while continuing to assist the individual disaster victim. 

Our goal is to move all Katrina evacuees out of congregate care 
by the middle of October. In Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas and Ala- 
bama as well, there were hundreds of thousands of homes that 
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were destroyed in one of America’s largest natural disasters. The 
housing stock in the most impacted areas in the southern parishes 
of Louisiana and the counties of Mississippi, there is an estimated 
short and mid term housing requirement for 600,000 households. 

Some of these households are still in congregate care, while 
many of those are displaced in hotels or motels, or are living with 
family and friends. These individuals too will require that type of 
long term housing assistance. The Federal Government is commit- 
ted to helping the citizens of the Gulf Coast overcome the disaster 
and rebuild these devastated communities. 

Our strategy is based on the single premise that assistance of 
victims of Hurricane Katrina is to reestablish a normal living envi- 
ronment as quickly as possible in the towns and communities 
where they want to live, so as long as the local infrastructure can 
support that type of long term living. In reaching these goals, we 
apply three basic methodologies. 

The first methodology is to provide direct to families and individ- 
uals assistance that allows them to choose for themselves the best 
housing options where they can best find a job, fit into the commu- 
nity and decide for themselves how they can best move forward. 
The Federal Government’s disaster assistance is not and does not 
take the place of insurance. None of our programs are that com- 
prehensive or provide that comprehensive coverage. But we can 
help and we will help where eligible families are available to have 
housing assistance for temporary housing up to 18 months. 

Last month, we announced a comprehensive housing assistance 
program to meet the immediate needs of individuals and families 
displaced by Katrina. DHS and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development announced measures that provided transi- 
tional housing assistance to evacuees, to cut through red tape and 
to provide the flexibility, the choice and the portability needed to 
remove themselves from congregate care and temporary shelters to 
more stable housing. 

We also expedited aid to evacuees with immediate housing needs. 
Because of Katrina’s unprecedented scope and widespread disper- 
sion of the evacuee population, FEMA accelerated the assistance to 
individuals and households program to provide housing assistance 
to homeowners and renters. To reduce the up front paperwork and 
provide immediate need, households will receive an initial lump 
sum payment of $2,358 to cover three months of household needs. 
This payment represents a national average of the fair market rent 
for a two bedroom unit. Those who qualify for further benefits may 
be extended assistance up to 18 months, for a total of $26,200. 

HUD is also providing specialized housing assistance through a 
program that is called the HUD’s Katrina Disaster Housing Assist- 
ance Program. While many and most of these evacuees will receive 
FEMA assistance, others will be eligible for the HUD assistance. 

We have instituted the Disaster Unemployment Assistance Pro- 
gram and at this point, we have distributed $48 million to the De- 
partment of Labor for unemployment benefits for those who qual- 
ify- 

The second method in assisting the States that have been encum- 
bered by the increased demands on their limited resources, it is ap- 
parent that many of these States welcomed the evacuee population 
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into their States. Through that, there has been impact on their 
local services. We have agreed to commit to reimbursing the States 
for the increased shelter costs of this, as well as the increased cost 
to the educational system where States have experienced an insur- 
gence of students within their school systems. 

As always, we stand ready to help in rebuilding communities in 
a safer, less vulnerable situation for future loss of life and property. 
We do this through our public assistance program. I know we want 
to talk about some of our other contracting methods, but our public 
assistance program, let me say that the States will be paid a por- 
tion of this through the grants process. We enter into a lot of 
awarding through public works process, through the grants proc- 
ess. Through that process, we will try to assist as well as we can 
in the rebuilding efforts in these areas to make these communities 
safer and stronger. 

That concludes my oral statement. I will be glad to answer any 
questions you may have. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Mr. Burris. 

We will now hear from Mr. Skinner. You may proceed. 

Mr. Skinner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Nor- 
ton, members of the Subcommittee and others. 

Today I would just like to summarize a couple of points from my 
prepared statement which I have submitted for the record. First, 
concerning OIG community oversight. Through the PCIE, that is 
the President’s Council on Integrity and Efficiency, their homeland 
security roundtable, which I chair, the Inspector General commu- 
nity has been working together to coordinate our respective over- 
sight efforts from the beginning. Collectively, we have prepared 
plans to provide oversight for 99 percent of the $63 billion already 
appropriated to date for Hurricane Katrina relief efforts. 

As with all presidentially-declared disasters, EEMA establishes 
or coordinates the Eederal Government’s relief efforts. To do this, 
they administer some of the funds directly. But the bulk of the 
funds are distributed to other Eederal departments through mis- 
sion assignments, or State agencies through grants. As of October 
4th, EEMA has made grants to Katrina-affected States totaling 
about $1 billion and mission assignments totaling about $7 billion, 
of which about $6 billion went to the Department of Defense. 

The overriding objectives of the OIG plans are to ensure account- 
ability, promote efficiencies and to detect and prevent, and I em- 
phasize prevent, fraud, waste and abuse. Insofar as a large portion 
of the funds obligated to date have been or will be spent for con- 
tractor support, the OIG’s current plans will naturally focus on con- 
tract management. This includes performing internal control as- 
sessments or risk assessments of procurement systems, monitoring 
contract operations and reviewing the award and management of 
all major contracts, particularly no-bid or limited competition con- 
tracts. 

In this regard, the OIGs are looking at the evidence to support 
the no-bid selection or decision, the criteria used to select one con- 
tractor over another, the reasonableness of the costs associated 
with the service or product to be delivered, the qualifications of the 
contractor selected, and the support for the payments made to the 
contractor. 
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Notwithstanding our best efforts, however, to prevent problems 
through an aggressive oversight program, history has shown that 
there are some who will try to beat the system through fraudulent 
means. Accordingly, the OIGs will be working closely with the 
newly established hurricane fraud task force, which is chaired by 
the assistant attorney general of the Criminal Division in the De- 
partment of Justice. 

The task force is designed to investigate and prosecute disaster- 
related crimes. It will track referrals of potential cases, coordinate 
with law enforcement agencies such as the IGs to initiative inves- 
tigations, match referrals with the appropriate U.S. attorney offices 
in the affected States, and ensure timely prosecution of cases. In 
this regard, an OIG hurricane relief fraud hot line has been estab- 
lished and has been widely publicized throughout the Gulf Coast. 

As a result of these efforts, we have already made eight arrests 
and expect to make many more in the days and weeks to come. To 
date, the OIGs have committed a total of over 350 auditors, inves- 
tigators and inspectors in this combined effort. 

Now with respect to our office, the DHS OIG oversight respon- 
sibilities. Based on my experiences as a deputy inspector general 
at FEMA, I recognize that a disaster of this magnitude will require 
long term commitment. Accordingly, to ensure that we remain fo- 
cused, not just on short term response operations, but also on long 
term recovery initiatives, which require our involvement for the 
next three, five, seven, maybe even ten years, I have created an of- 
fice to focus solely on Hurricane Katrina relief activities. 

I just recently hired an assistant inspector general to manage 
this effort on a full-time basis. Sixty employees have already been 
assigned to this effort, and over 30 more will be added within the 
next 3 months. We are prepared to add even more resources, pro- 
vided funding is made available as the need arises. 

We have had personnel monitoring FEMA operations since the 
hurricane struck September 1st, and currently have auditors and 
investigators assigned to the joint field offices in Baton Rouge, 
Montgomery, Alabama, Jackson, Mississippi and Austin, Texas. 
Our auditors will provide oversight of the entire spectrum of EEMA 
programs: individual assistance, temporary housing, public assist- 
ance and mitigation when it comes online. 

Einally, we have initiated a review that will focus on EEMA’s 
preparedness for an response to the devastation caused by Hurri- 
cane Katrina. This review will be done in close coordination with 
GAO. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that collectively, the OIG com- 
munity is uniquely qualified and in position to provide the most 
timely and effective oversight of Hurricane Katrina and Hurricane 
Rita activities. You can be sure that the OIG community stands 
united in its efforts to ensure that taxpayer dollars are spent wise- 
ly today and in the years to come as the communities and victims 
of the Gulf Coast region get back to normal. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. I will be pleased to 
answer any questions. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Mr. Skinner. 

We are going to go into the question rounds, and again, I want 
to remind my colleagues we are going to stay to five minutes. I am 
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sure everybody has many questions. But we will keep it to five 
minutes, and I am going to enforce that strictly. 

As I mentioned in my opening statement, I have a great concern 
about some of these not only in New Orleans, but the smaller com- 
munities that we traveled to. I know Hancock County, a small, 
rural county, we talked to the city manager of Biloxi and in New 
Orleans, they are running out of cash. The mayor of New Orleans 
just laid off, 20 minutes after he left a briefing with us, he laid off 
3,000 workers out of the 7,000 workers in New Orleans. They just 
don’t have cash. 

The Stafford Act, it does not make, well, let me back up. The in- 
terpretation of the Stafford Act says that the FEMA can only pay 
for overtime, but in reviewing the Stafford Act, nowhere does it say 
overtime or straight time in there. I wanted to know what your 
view is. Can the President order cash to flow to those affected 
areas to pay for straight time? You can both comment on it, if you 
wish. 

Mr. Burris. I guess Rick is going to let me go first, since I am 
the policy guy and he is the legal guy. On a policy basis, we have 
had a longstanding policy that the straight appropriated funds, 
that jurisdiction would be applied to their services, are the respon- 
sibility of that jurisdiction. We pick up the overage over the normal 
appropriated funds. 

Mr. Shuster. But on the legal side, it doesn’t say specifically in 
the Stafford Act, your policy and interpretation has been that in 
the past, I understand that. But we are facing a situation right 
now where people just don’t have the cash to pay the straight time. 
So is it your view, I guess what I am looking for is, do we need 
to correct it legislatively, or can you go back and the President can 
reevaluate and say, we have to get them some cash, let’s just move 
forward? 

Mr. Burris. I am aware of efforts, we also administer the disas- 
ter loan program that currently has a cap on it of $5 million. That 
is currently being revisited to raise that cap to allow loans from 
that to happen. 

Mr. Shuster. Also I understand that you want to make it really 
a loan program, because in the past it has turned into just a grant 
program, which I think is wise. 

Mr. Burris. That is correct. In the past, it was, most of those 
lower than $5 million were just forgiven. 

Mr. Shuster. Right. I think we may even be trying to correct 
that legislatively this week with the CDL program. 

Mr. Burris. I read that this morning. 

Mr. Shuster. But back to, is that something you are willing to 
go back and take it up to the highest levels? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shuster. We talked to Biloxi yesterday, and their city man- 
ager said 80 percent of their revenue is gone. They just don’t have 
the cash, everybody is cash-starved. So the CDL is one way, but 
looking at the Stafford Act paying for emergency personnel is what 
we are looking at, the police, the firemen, getting them paid so 
they are on the job. 

The second question I have is, does FEMA have the manpower 
to manage this recovery, which I believe Mr. Skinner said, this is 
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a long term project. We are talking three years probably, or maybe 
longer. As I look at some of the statistics, the IG’s office has 90 in- 
spectors and FEMA has 70 program managers. We have 20 more 
inspectors than we do managers. It seems to me, especially at this 
point, we are going to need a lot more managers. What is your view 
on that, Mr. Burris? 

Mr. Burris. The Stafford Act allows us the availability to search 
and have employees come on board in FEMA that are direct charge 
to the disaster. We have done that. We are in the process of hiring 
additional employees to staff up our recovery efforts. 

But we also rely heavily upon our technical assistance contrac- 
tors, in which we have, private industry goes out, provides engi- 
neering assistance, provides technical types of assistance to local 
jurisdictions to help them through the process. Currently there are 
around 3,000 of those in the affected areas. 

So we have the ability to hire term employees that are charged 
specifically to the disaster. We do that regularly. We still have em- 
ployees on our rolls that are term employees from the Northridge 
earthquake. We had Andrew employees on our employees for 10 
years. So it is a long term effort that goes on in a recovery. The 
Stafford Act provides us the flexibility to staff up and do that. 

Mr. Shuster. Are these people going to be high level, they are 
going to be able to make decisions? What it sounds to me like is, 
you sort of have the workers out there, and it would seem that 
with 70 programs you need more people that can make decisions. 
The concern is, where do they come from and how long do they 
take to train? 

Mr. Burris. On the policy decision front, especially in our recov- 
ery division, they have put together a task force to address policies 
as they come along. I can say I have to deal with a policy decision 
several times a day to adjust things. The debris removal policy was 
one of them that we streamlined to make it work specifically for 
this event. 

So the intent and purpose is to provide workers in theater, and 
then we also provide senior level managers through that method in 
the field that have the ability to make limited policy. But policy 
that affects disaster response on a nationwide basis has to come up 
to Washington to be reviewed. 

Mr. Shuster. That is a great concern of mine, and your answer 
is concerning me, that we seem to be doing business as usual. This 
is enormous. We need decision makers. I know the process, I saw 
the process in Florida. It goes up the line, it comes to Washington 
and the next thing you know, the facts aren’t the same as they 
were when it started out. 

I would encourage you, let’s do some things differently. Let’s 
push those decisions out into the field. We are going to make mis- 
takes, there is no doubt, no matter how we do it. But getting the 
relief to these people, and this is, as I said, and you know it, it is 
huge, it is different than anything we have faced. I think we ought 
to be looking at it differently. 

I see the clock has expired, so I am going to live by the five 
minute rule and die by the five minute rule. Next I would like to 
recognize Ms. Norton. 
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Ms. Norton. Well, if the Chairman lives and dies by it, you see 
the message he is sending to the rest of us. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Norton. I would like to ask Mr. Skinner a question about 
this sole source notion, because it is very easy to criticize Govern- 
ment for sole source, of course, if there is no other way to do it. 
You say, get us somebody here that does what needs to be done. 

This Committee has jurisdiction over GSA. What I am familiar 
with is the GSA schedule. That doesn’t have to do with emer- 
gencies. What it means is that people have pre-competed so that 
you don’t have to think about sole source, because in fact you know 
who is qualified, you go to a set of qualified people, you get a low 
bid just like that, because they are all qualified. It has been a com- 
petition. 

Is there anything of the kind like the GSA schedule that FEMA 
uses or should use? 

Mr. Skinner. They in fact do use the GSA schedule where they 
can. In this particular disaster, however, I think the scope of the 
work that was required required FEMA to think outside the box, 
go beyond what was on that GSA schedule. 

Ms. Norton. What items, for example, were unanticipated, were 
not on the schedule? 

Mr. Skinner. The need for, in going with the Corps of Engineers, 
for example, in the debris removal. 

Ms. Norton. I’m sorry? 

Mr. Skinner. The Corps of Engineers, who FEMA tasked to lead 
our debris removal efforts. 

Ms. Norton. And the Corps of Engineers alone does the debris 
removal after these hurricanes and earthquakes? They are contrac- 
tors who are on your schedule who do that? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. They are the primary agency tasked to lead 
our debris removal efforts, I believe. The States also, I think, have 
the option to do their own debris removal. 

Ms. Norton. Well, there was no State option here, obviously. 
What I am trying to find out is, are you solely dependent upon the 
Corps of Engineers, or were there contractors on the GSA schedule 
or on some other schedule that could have or should have been 
called to that task, for example, since it is perfectly foreseeable? 

Mr. Burris. When you are talking about solely dependent on the 
Army Corps of Engineers, in the debris removal, in this particular 
disaster there is direct Federal assistance for the first 60 days. 
That means that the Federal Government is going to pick up the 
cost for that direct Federal assistance. 

We turn to the Corps for debris removal. Now, the Corps, in and 
of itself, does not themselves do all this debris removal. They go 
through a contracting process where they contract to local contrac- 
tors or national contractors to assist them in the debris removal 
process. 

Ms. Norton. So why weren’t there contractors — and since I was 
cited by Mr. Skinner now, I asked for an example, he said debris 
removal, he said that was something that was unforeseen. I am 
trying to find out why that was unforeseen since that obviously is 
necessitated whenever there is a natural disaster. 
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Even if there was a scope of it, the Country is crawling with de- 
bris removal people. Do we need to have the GSA schedule ex- 
panded, there just weren’t enough people on it, the Corps doesn’t 
have enough companies on it? Why was it necessary to do sole 
sourcing debris removal? 

Mr. Skinner. Congresswoman, we are looking at that as we 
speak, at all the contracting activities that took place immediately 
following this disaster, from day one. One of the issues that is high 
on our priority list is the debris removal issue. What we have 
learned today is that the Corps of Engineers does in fact have pre- 
existing contracts for contractors to come in and remove debris. 

However, the extent of the devastation here was so great that 
they had to — we absorbed all the available resources that were 
available under those pre-existing contracts. They had to go outside 
of the pre-existing contracts, outside the GSA schedule and look for 
other contractors. That is what we are observing right now. 

A lot of that was done on a sole source basis. We are looking at 
that to ensure that although it was sole source, you still have to 
act in a very reasonable manner when you negotiate these con- 
tracts. 

At the same time, you have your States and you have your local 
governments, many of whom chose to take charge of their own de- 
bris. In Alabama, for example, I believe 90 percent of the debris re- 
moval operations is not being handled by the Corps, but being han- 
dled by the State in itself In the State of Mississippi, 50 percent 
of the debris removal operations, based on our assessments right 
now, are being handled by the Corps, whereas the State and the 
local counties have chosen to handle their own. 

All of these people, most of these people, we are not complete in 
our assessment, but it looks like about 90 percent of those con- 
tracts that were entered into were on a sole source basis. I am not 
suggesting there is anything improper about that. We were in the 
middle of a battle, the debris had to be removed off the major arte- 
ries, the ambulances, police, law enforcement and also to allow peo- 
ple to come in to clean up. But we are in fact looking at that, and 
that is generally what we are seeing. 

In Louisiana, I believe the Corps is the predominant lead for the 
debris removal operations in that State. 

Ms. Norton. So we have one reform that you think is underway 
already, and that is to expand the list of contractors, so that sole 
source would not be necessary, given what we have learned from 
Katrina? 

Mr. Skinner. I am not aware of anything underway to expand 
that ability, but at this point — 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Burris, is there anything under — that is what 
you are being criticized for as much as anything. I am just trying 
to get an answer, if we have learned anything and if we have, 
whether or not we are contemplating dealing with those things. We 
didn’t do it after Elorida, I am trying to find out if lessons can be 
learned and attended to. 

Mr. Burris. Let me clarify this Corps of Engineers thing. Corps 
of Engineers was mission assigned. They were not a sole source 
contract. 
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Ms. Norton. I know the Corps of Engineers was not — look, I 
didn’t get — I will leave that there. That was given to me by Mr. 
Skinner as an example. I didn’t accuse anybody. And let me just 
go on to — 

Mr. Shuster. The gentlelady’s time has expired. We know every- 
body has a lot of questions here, we want to be fair to everybody. 
Maybe that is something we can offer in writing to you, a question, 
and you can give us back detail. I think it is a detailed answer to 
it, and we want to make sure we get the answers. But I now want 
to move on to Mr. Dent for five minutes. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My question will be for 
Mr. Skinner. 

I read recently in a series of articles by the Tribune Services, you 
might have seen those articles about clear cases of fraud, waste 
and abuse with respect to the FEMA recovery effort for previous 
disasters. It identified specifically situations in Florida and also in 
Detroit, Michigan. Some of the things they pointed out in those sto- 
ries really were quite alarming. 

For example. States declared counties disaster areas where the 
counties themselves had not asked to be added to that State disas- 
ter list. It was submitted to the Federal Government. There were 
cases of many people, far too many people, who were not impacted 
by the disasters in Florida and Detroit, people in alarming num- 
bers, they had received checks from FEMA. 

I am just deeply concerned that your Agency is going to be up 
to the task in the Gulf Coast, where we have so many real victims 
of these disasters. We want to make sure we get them all the sup- 
port that they need. But given the abuse that occurred in previous 
hurricanes, what specifically can you do to make sure that we don’t 
see that same kind of recurrence of events that we saw in these 
previous situations? 

Mr. Skinner. Thank you. Congressman. First, let me assure you, 
we are up to the task. We also are working very, very closely with 
the other IGs in the community to provide oversight of their re- 
spective programs. 

For example, SBA IG is looking at the SBA loan programs. The 
Department of Labor IG is looking at the unemployment programs, 
or the grants that were made to the States for unemployment. The 
Department of Agriculture is looking at the food stamp distribution 
program for the disaster victims. 

With regards to providing oversight in making references to what 
we found in Florida and Detroit, one of the lessons learned, I think, 
from the Florida hurricanes, is the fact that — in other words, we 
are not experiencing the same problems in Florida that we ob- 
served last year. That is, FEMA was very careful to go to the indi- 
vidual counties and do preliminary damage assessments for those 
outlying counties to ensure that the damage was sufficient to jus- 
tify a declaration. That was not always done after the Florida dis- 
asters, and as a result, some marginal counties may have been de- 
clared unnecessarily. 

In this case here, it is pretty obvious, those counties that have 
both PA and lA declarations are most certainly in need. Those out- 
lying counties, FEMA has done preliminary damage assessments. 
I just returned from there last night myself, in visiting Alabama, 
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Mississippi and Louisiana, and looked at those counties that are on 
the marginal line. Many have not been declared, not every county 
in the State has been declared a disaster in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, for example. So that in itself will help solve some of the 
problems. 

Now we just need to focus on those that were declared, those 
counties that are in need of assistance. Unfortunately, there are 
going to be people in those counties and people outside those coun- 
ties that are going to come in and try to take advantage of the situ- 
ation. We are working very closely with the Department of Justice 
and their task force. 

Mr. Dent. How quickly can you recognize this type of fraud 
when it occurs, and how quickly can FEMA de-obligate those funds 
if you do witness this fraud? 

Mr. Skinner. Our attempt here is preventive. We are trying to 
get to them before the check is actually delivered. That is what we 
have done to date. As a matter of fact, we have met many of these 
culprits, we have made several arrests already. We just met them 
at the post office when they come to collect their check. 

So we try to do it up front. We have a lot of partners that are 
helping us do that. One of the biggest partners is the post office. 
For example, in Louisiana, someone applied for, a couple applied 
as Mr. and Mrs. John and Jane Doe. The postal employee that de- 
livers the mail recognized that John Doe did not live there, nor was 
there any damage to their home, nor did they need disaster assist- 
ance. They immediately contacted the task force, we investigated 
and made an arrest. 

So we are trying to catch them right up front. We have many 
partners that are helping us with this. We are doing it through hot 
line complaints as well. We are advertising our hot line number 
down there through public service announcements, on TV, radio 
and the local governments there. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you. I would like to ask Mr. Burris a quick 
question, just keeping in mind those difficulties from Florida last 
year, and even in Pennsylvania, we had Hurricane Ivan. I still 
have a lot of problems up there with people getting reimbursed, 
and of course our situation was much more limited than what we 
have seen here in the Gulf Coast. 

Do you feel that FEMA recovery division has the current capacity 
to handle the recovery of such a large scale disaster? How much 
additional staffing are you going to require and resources to ensure 
timely action to help those people who have been the victims of this 
terrible disaster in the Gulf Coast? 

Mr. Burris. We definitely require additional resources to handle 
the magnitude of what has happened in the Gulf Coast. We are 
doing that through the Stafford Act hiring authorities that allow us 
to bring on, into the Federal Government or through contracting, 
employees that are charged directly to a disaster. They are on a 
term limited basis. 

Mr. Dent. Okay, no further questions. 

Mr. Shuster. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

I yield five minutes to Mr. Taylor for questions. 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Skinner, I found your talks about trying to cut 
down on the fraud interesting in light of a case that I know to be 
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true, and that is that my daughter and son-in-law, because of bad 
communications, both filed for a FEMA claim. They happen to have 
been residing in New Orleans. 

Both checks come in, my son-in-law calls FEMA and says, look, 
you all screwed up, we screwed up, we ordered two checks, we are 
only due one, what do we do with it? He said the folks at FEMA 
started laughing on the phone and said, this is the first person to 
ever call in and do that. So I am hearing that you are going after 
fraud, but they basically said, do what you feel like with it. I am 
quoting my son-in-law, there is no reason for him, he knows what 
my job is, there is no reason for him to try to pull a fast one. 

But that is certainly contrary to the tone of what you are saying 
today. So I would hope that you would instruct your folks that 
when people realize they have made an honest mistake and try to 
do the honest thing to reward them for that and say yes, this is 
the process that you do. I found it interesting, in one of the publica- 
tions I read just yesterday that now you are going after Floridians 
about a year after the fact who got too much money. I think it is 
much more important to catch it up front, right? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. Than a year later. 

Second thing, again, I am hearing a lot of hearsay about the 
abuse of the system. So I would like a clarification. In Mississippi 
we have an excellent State law preventing conflicts of interest. It 
is just airtight. You can’t even be a member of a board that does 
business with yourself, you can’t exclude yourself from the vote, 
you just can’t be on a board that does business. 

What are the rules as far as FEMA? Because I am hearing some 
disturbing accusations. Could a county or a State elected official in 
one of the three affected States turn around and start a business 
to do business with FEMA, either in disaster cleanup, a site for 
waste disposal, since that seems to be a hot ticket, or any of these 
other things? What are your rules, and does that need to be ap- 
proached, since to a certain extent, particularly if you are dealing 
directly with a county, that person is in a position that they might 
or may not have been steering business his own way? 

Mr. Skinner. First of all, I will just make a comment on the re- 
mark on the telephone call. Those people do not work for the OIG. 
We are embedding people up at the NPSI, the place that receives 
those calls, so that we can monitor their activities as well. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, you need to monitor them a bit more closely. 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. I really encourage you, that remark was defi- 
nitely inappropriate, and had we been made aware of it, we would 
have taken action. 

Mr. Taylor. It is even worse, she actually called for her super- 
visor, and the supervisor started laughing. 

Mr. Skinner. That is very, very inappropriate. We are going to 
embed people up there in that operation this week, as well as at 
the payment center in Mount Weather to track that whole process 
and learn more. 

In response to your second question, I think Ken might be more 
equipped to answer this, but from a prosecution standpoint, we rely 
on the laws of the State. I know Mississippi has very tight conflict 
of interest laws. Louisiana has laws that allow you to invest up to. 
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I think it is 4.999 percent without disclosure. So if someone does 
have a vested interest in a company that is doing business, that 
is totally legal, it is not prosecutable. 

However, if that individual provides any information that may 
mislead or have an influence, adverse influence on the decision to 
approve a contract or a financial relationship, then we can factor 
that in for prosecution. So there is no Federal law, per se, that will 
override any of the State laws. 

Mr. Taylor. So you are using your authority to enforce State 
laws? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. In essence. We do have to, there is no Federal 
law that would override the State laws in that regard. 

Mr. Taylor. Since the majority of the work is going to take place 
in the three coastal counties and that average is anywhere from 
about 150 miles from the State capital of Jackson, I am curious 
why you are putting your Inspector General 150 miles away from 
90 percent of the work. 

Mr. Skinner. No, we are not. 

Mr. Taylor. I heard you say Jackson. 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. We have an operation there, because that is 
where the joint field office is. That is where all of the applications 
are screened, that is where the accounting is done, that is where 
the contracting is done and the awards are made. 

We have a sub-office as we speak in Biloxi, and we are working 
out of Biloxi as well. Our biggest problem right now is housing, not 
only a place to sleep, but a place to secure our work papers and 
our documents as we go through our investigations and audits. But 
we are in fact in Biloxi itself. 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Burris, some of the best work that I saw done 
in the aftermath of the storm was performed by the Army National 
Guard and the Navy Seabees. One of the things they just took 
upon themselves is, we are going to make thing right, we are going 
to open up these streets and we will ask for permission later. 

In the immediate aftermath of the storm, that really was the 
right attitude to take, it was the only attitude to take. I was there 
at ground zero. 

One of the things we are running into now is we still have des- 
perate need for housing. At this point, people would welcome a tent 
to live in as opposed to a little dome shelter that may or may not 
have been looted from the local Wal-Mart or K-Mart. I am being 
told that the Navy construction battalion has been stopped on at 
least one occasion from erecting large tents to provide temporary 
housing because a local contractor objected. 

It would seem to me that it would be in the best interests of our 
Nation to have some sort of a 60 to 90 day window where the mili- 
tary can just step in and do what needs to be done without a con- 
tractor being able to object. These are desperate times. I am of the 
opinion this is not the last horrible hurricane or natural disaster 
this Nation is ever going to see and there is certainly the threat 
of terrorism out there. 

If the military has the capability, I understand that at some 
point, when life gets back to normal, the contractors ought to be 
able to say, hey, I can do that job. But for the foreseeable future, 
30 days after the storm, 60 days after the storm, even 90 days after 
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a storm, when you have people who are living in their cars, living 
in a pup tent in what used to be their front yard, and the military 
has the availability of building tents, I would sure hope FEMA 
would rethink that whole law that allows just one contractor to 
stop this from happening. I would like to hear your thoughts on 
that. 

And apparently, this apparently is happening as we speak near 
Pass Christian, Mississippi. 

Mr. Burris. Where again, sir? 

Mr. Taylor. Pass Christian. I guess you guys would say Chris- 
tian. 

Mr. Burris. Yes, sir. I am not aware of that incident. I am aware 
that military commander have the ability to implement whatever 
program they deem necessary to implement for the health, safety 
and well-being of the civilian population around their post. I will 
have to check into this particular one. I don’t see that a contractor 
would have the authority to tell a military commander no, he could 
not do something like that. 

Mr. Taylor. Since we are blessed to have the Seabees down 
there, and they do a lot of good works, as they are training to de- 
ploy. The rule traditionally has been that they could come in and 
help a county clear a field for a soccer field, even do some sewage 
treatment work, build a pier for recreational purposes for a city or 
for a county, as long as a local contractor did not object. That has 
worked pretty well during peace time. 

What we are finding now is that in this time of true emergency 
that still, a veto by a local contractor is still on the books. It is real- 
ly preventing a great asset from being used to its fullest extent. 

The county supervisor who brought it to my attention happens 
to be in town today. Is there any chance I can get him with you 
to walk you through that? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taylor. Would you get with me? 

Mr. Burris. Right after this. 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burris. Could I answer a question regarding the integrity of 
our contracting? 

Mr. Shuster. Sure. 

Mr. Burris. We do applicant contract, applicant briefings with 
local government and State government to have everyone that gets 
Federal dollars to understand what the requirements are to use 
those Federal dollars in contracting. This, because we have been 
delayed in our public works projects, we worked with the IG’s office 
to put together a program to be more proactive in that. Instead of 
doing it during the applicant briefings, we worked with our JFOs 
in each State to get that on the ground up front, so that the local 
officials, who are managing Federal funds, know exactly what the 
requirements for the use of Federal funds are and the penalties for 
violating the Procurement Integrity Act. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Mr. Burris. I certainly would like to 
hear back as to if we were able to resolve that problem. I appre- 
ciate that. 

Next I would like to recognize Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Kelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I have to say that, being from New York, we experienced a man- 
made disaster on 9/11/01. FEMA had a great response. They were 
there for us and they worked hard. I really do thank FEMA. There 
are still some loose ends. We had a couple of hurricanes that hit 
my district, forest fires and storms, and EEMA has been in and 
helped my district a great deal and I do thank you. 

But five years later, Mr. Burris, I represent a district that holds 
Indian Point Nuclear Eacilities, power plants that are just north of 
New York City. The soundness of the emergency preparedness 
plans for the area surrounding the plant has always been a top 
level concern in my district. I am sorry to say that the confidence 
in the plans is not nearly as strong as it should be, and with good 
reason. 

Governor Pataki commissioned a report that found a lot of prob- 
lems with the emergency preparedness in 2003 and now in the 
aftermath of Katrina, there are some very serious concerns in my 
district. In some towns, officials have gone so far as to begin map- 
ping escape routes, because we all saw the traffic jams coming out 
of Louisiana. And sir, we have a lot of people living in that area 
within very close proximity, a ten mile proximity to that plant. 

Due to those inadequacies that were exposed by Katrina, I want 
to know if we can expect FEMA to conduct another review of the 
evacuation plan for the area surrounding Indian Point. 

Mr. Burris. I will take your concerns back to our REP program, 
our radiological emergency preparedness program, and to the direc- 
tor to bring that to their attention. 

Mrs. Kelly. I wish you would, sir. 

Mr. Burris. I will do that. 

Mrs. Kelly. Because earlier this month, the DHS, the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, EEMA and the FBI conducted what they 
considered a comprehensive review of Indian Point. They went out 
publicly and told our local officials and other people there about the 
conditions of the plant. They painted a very rosy picture of safety 
and security. 

The following week we found out that these same people had ne- 
glected to mention a leak in the spent fuel pool. It was a radio- 
active leak. And it was a fact that they just neglected to share, 
after going out and painting this rosy picture. 

Mr. Burris, I don’t think that we can expect people to have con- 
fidence in the Federal Government’s ability to evacuate them in the 
event of any kind of an emergency, let alone a radiologic emergency 
which is what we are worried about here. If you can’t be counted 
on to share some basic information on safety levels at this plant, 
it has been five years and we still don’t have an adequate plan. 

After what happened in Louisiana and Mississippi, we know we 
need your help. But we need honest help, sir. We need something 
that tells us the real facts. 

I am also concerned that Indian Point currently does not main- 
tain a backup electricity source for their independent, that is inde- 
pendent, for their energy grid and its emergency sirens. FEMA met 
with the county officials on July 6th, and in that meeting they 
agreed with county officials that there was cause for concern after 
they evaluated the siren notification system. 
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FEMA officials at that meeting agreed to issue a formal written 
report to the NRC on the findings of their evaluation. But in fact, 
they have said that report would be to us by the end of September. 
It is now October. No county, none of the five counties that I rep- 
resent, has received anything. I would like to know what the status 
of that report is. 

Now, I know you did not come here to talk about Indian Point, 
sir, and I understand you are not able, maybe, to answer my ques- 
tions. That doesn’t change the fact that I have a lot of constituents 
who are demanding answers. We are worried. We live there. The 
nuclear plant is within 50 miles of New York City. What I want 
to do by my questions to you right now is make my colleagues 
aware of some of the FEMA problems that we, who have experi- 
enced a man-made disaster, have found. 

There is a delay. The record needs to be better for Louisiana and 
Mississippi and definitely and definitely needs to be cleaned up in 
New York with regard to your responding to these emergencies. 
And sir, I would caution you, please do not stand again and give 
us a rosy picture of evacuation plans and how this plant is running 
unless it is absolutely true. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you. I would like to now yield five minutes 
to Ms. Johnson. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Skinner, are you satisfied that there is true accountability 
for the money and transparency in dealing with the contracts and 
the money? 

Mr. Skinner. No, I think there most certainly is room for im- 
provement. There is no question. This is a very large disaster. 
There is a lot of activity spread across four to five States. Actually 
even 48 States, when you look at the dispersion of the evacuees. 
We are working on that, that is what our job is, to review how well 
we are accounting for the funds, how well we are contracting and 
how well we are providing oversight in ensuring that we receive 
the products and goods that we buy. 

I am very cautions or concerned about the amount of monitoring 
we are doing right now, after we award these grants to the States 
for debris removal, as an example, and for that matter, how well 
we are monitoring the contracts that we have awarded to ensure 
that we are getting our money’s worth. As time goes on, I am sure 
that will improve. But at this point in time, I think that there is 
room for improvement. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you. I am from Dallas, Texas, and we have 
up in the thousands of people from the more flood-prone area of 
Louisiana, primarily. No money has flowed in our direction. But it 
is needed. There are so many evacuees that need to placed in hous- 
ing. There are so many organizations that need to find out how to 
be reimbursed for some of the things that they have done. Because 
it has basically been furnished by public service of non-profit orga- 
nizations and money that the local officials have raised. So I would 
appreciate some attention to that. 

Mr. Burris, when I was in Louisiana the other day, I asked a 
gentleman who has a contract for removing debris if he had hired 
any local people. He is from Georgia. He said, a few. What kind of 
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outreach effort is in place to attempt to hire people that are from 
New Orleans, somewhere in those areas where they could get the 
henefit of making some kind of wage? There is no income there for 
the city or the State or anything. Unless some of these people get 
jobs and some of the local people get contracts, there won’t be any. 
It is going to take a long time to get through where they are. 

But I want to know what kind of outreach efforts are going on 
to try to get some of those people back into those jobs. 

Mr. Burris. We have outreach efforts to do local hiring when we 
hire, first of all, let me talk about the Federal Government, when 
we hire we make it a practice to hire locally there, to ensure that 
the impacted area has the opportunity to have those jobs. Secondly, 
in our contracting process, the Stafford Act says to the extent pos- 
sible that the contractors will use local contracting and local hires 
to do that. 

Our contracts also carry the clauses that 40 percent of the con- 
tracts have to go to small and disadvantaged businesses, and we 
monitor that very closely. I feel comfortable that we are meeting 
our obligation to utilize local contracting when and wherever pos- 
sible. 

Ms. Johnson. Well, according to the newspaper and what people 
are saying, 90 percent of the contracts have gone to large firms out- 
side the State. The biggest complaints that I have are small busi- 
nesses and some of the local people can’t even get in touch with 
anyone to see whether they can do some subcontracting or some- 
thing. What I would like to do is have you give me a name that 
I could contact directly to assist. 

Mr. Burris. I will do that. We are actually having a — 

Ms. Johnson. Where I can get through. Lines are busy all the 
time. But I really would like a number where there will be an an- 
swer. 

Mr. Burris. I will do that. We are actually hosting tomorrow a 
small contracting seminar in New Orleans, in the area, in Louisi- 
ana, to assist small contractors. So we are going to be replicating 
that around the different States where our senior procurement offi- 
cials are on the ground with the Small Business Administration, 
hosting these seminars so people understand that. That kicks off 
tomorrow. 

Ms. Johnson. How have you posted it? 

Mr. Burris. It has been, to my knowledge, distributed through 
our joint field offices in Louisiana to where the seminar is being 
hosted. 

Ms. Johnson. Most of those people have been displaced. So some 
of them, a whole lot of them are in Texas. I have not seen any op- 
portunity listed for any small business to try to get any business. 
They are all calling my office. It is jamming our phones and we 
need some help and relief. 

Mr. Burris. I will make sure you get the information. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Ms. Johnson. 

I now want to yield five minutes to Mr. Bachus for questions. 

Mr. Bachus. Thank you. 

Mr. Skinner, you have 90 inspectors inspecting for fraud and 
abuse, is that correct? 
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Mr. Skinner. We had about, when we transferred FEMA’s IG of- 
fice to the DHS IG, we transferred approximately 200 positions 
from FEMA, approximately, I would believe, between 90 and 110 
that had extensive disaster response and recovery audit investiga- 
tive capability. 

Mr. Backus. Yes. That is what I have been supplied with, a fig- 
ure of about 90 some odd inspectors. 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, that is about correct. 

Mr. Backus. What type of fraud and abuse are they finding? 

Mr. Skinner. Right now, we are focusing on two things. One is 
contractor fraud. The big contracts right now that we are looking 
at deal with debris removal. I am not at liberty to talk about where 
we are on those investigations, but we do have ongoing investiga- 
tions of debris removal contractors. 

The second area that we are focusing on right now deals with the 
individual assistance and temporary housing program. The way 
this program is evolving, it started with the response, and that was 
a big contracting frenzy, so to speak, for debris removal. We then 
shifted into, within a week or so, into the individual assistance 
temporary housing program. So we are investigating that as well. 

We have not started anything on the reconstruction, of course, 
because that has not started. But we are doing a lot of pre-appli- 
cant briefings, alerting them to what they do not want to do to get 
themselves into trouble. We are finding the individual assistance 
fraud, the fraudulent applications, we have already made eight ar- 
rests within the past week. We have at least 21 additional cases 
ongoing in Louisiana. We have several ongoing in Mississippi. 
There will be many, many arrests coming in the very next few days 
and weeks. 

Mr. Backus. Is there a 1-800 number where people can report 
fraud and abuse, or what they consider mismanagement? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, and I did not bring it with me. But we publish 
what we have done. Since there are 26 IGs involved here and they 
all have some oversight responsibility, SBA for loans. Labor for un- 
employment, what we have done is collectively come together and 
we have created one hurricane fraud hot line number. 

Mr. Backus. Are you making an attempt with the local media 
to put that number out? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, we have. I have done public service announce- 
ments for the radio, which have been satellited up, I believe this 
week. Tomorrow, we have done television public service announce- 
ments. Those will be distributed tomorrow to the local media in not 
just the four or five States that were affected, but the surrounding 
States as well, because many of the culprits reside in these outly- 
ing areas. 

Mr. Backus. I know sometimes you contract, but more often 
than not it is the local government that contracts for debris re- 
moval and you reimburse those. Do you review those contracts 
also? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Backus. Your inspector, when he recognizes what he be- 
lieves is waste or fraud in a contract, once you recognize that, how 
quickly can you respond to that? 
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Mr. Skinner. Within hours. Once we open a case, what we want 
to do is develop certain facts so that we know that there is in fact 
a crime being committed. Within hours of opening that case, we im- 
mediately start coordinating with the local U.S. attorney to get 
that on their docket, so we can get prosecution. 

Mr. Backus. And those have happened? 

Mr. Skinner. Oh, yes. All the cases I just referred to, the 8 ar- 
rests we have already made, the 21 investigations that are ongoing. 

Mr. Backus. With contractors? 

Mr. Skinner. No, these are mostly individual assistance right 
now. 

Mr. Backus. Let me deal with the contract. Debris removal is 
predictable, I think I have read in the press where a hurricane gen- 
erates as much as seven years of municipal waste within a few 
hours. So you know you are always going to have debris removal. 

Now, those contracts, do you have a standard where you say, we 
are going to pay $10 a cubic yard or $15 a cubic yard? 

Mr. Skinner. That is done competitively. Yes, in those cases as 
well, before we even open a case, we go to the U.S. Attorney to en- 
sure that it can be prosecuted. As far as the rates, they vary by 
region. They are let competitively, they can be anywhere from $6 
per cubic yard in remote areas of Alabama to as much as $25 a 
cubic yard down in New Orleans. 

Mr. Backus. It is my understanding that a lot of them weren’t 
let competitively right after the storm, is that correct? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, there were many sole source let. That is one 
of the things we are looking at, as to why was it let sole source. 
I think there is an explanation for that. Then the second question 
is, why did you choose this contractor over contractor B. The third 
question, and a very important question is, is the pricing fair. 

Mr. Backus. Is there a guideline for local governments in letting, 
say, you always know there is going to be debris removal. Is there 
may be a one or two page guideline saying, this is what we want 
you to do? 

Mr. Skinner. I believe there is. 

Mr. Backus. Could I get a copy of that? 

Mr. Skinner. Absolutely. 

Mr. Backus. You are looking at these contracts to see whether 
that was done? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Backus. Do you de-obligate funds when you find it was not 
done? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, we do. If the contract is active, we will imme- 
diately go to the contracting officer and make a recommendation, 
there his something amiss here, freeze the contract, freeze pay- 
ment, stop work. If it is determined that that contract should not 
proceed, yes, FEMA will de-obligate. But in addition to that, if they 
in fact did so something irregular or improper or illegal, we either 
go after those monies through the courts or we will make an ad- 
ministrative recommendation to FEMA that they go out adminis- 
tratively. 

Mr. Backus. I have one more question. The special needs shelter 
that the City of New Orleans emergency plan set up at the Super- 
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dome, it said it was for elderly and sick patients. It instructed 
them to bring five days of water and food. 

Mr. Burris, number one, was that practical for the sick and el- 
derly to bring five days of water and food? Were you aware of that 
plan? What provisions did you make anticipating that, to bring 
water and food in? 

Mr. Burris. To my knowledge, the Superdome had been des- 
ignated, like you say, as a special needs shelter for critical patients 
that needed special needs. We had an MDMS team deployed to the 
site to take care of that. 

New Orleans’ decision to ask their citizens to bring five days — 

Mr. Backus. Could you pull the mic a little closer? 

Mr. Burris. I said, the decision to have the citizens bring five 
days worth of food and water, that is a local decision. 

Mr. Backus. Is it reviewable? 

Mr. Burris. Is it reviewable? I am sure every decision that has 
been made in this incident will be reviewed. 

Mr. Backus. No, I mean is it reviewable prior to the case? 

Mr. Burris. By the Federal Government? 

Mr. Backus. Yes. 

Mr. Burris. No. 

Mr. Backus. Okay. Do you have the statutory authority to re- 
view that and say, that is not practical? 

Mr. Burris. No. 

Mr. Backus. Okay, if you review it and you see that they are 
supposed to bring that, did you all anticipate that they would not 
bring five days of food and water? 

Mr. Burris. No, I can’t say we anticipated what an individual’s 
actions would be. I can say that the State of Louisiana requested 
that we provide food and water to that facility for 10,000 people for 
3 days, of which we did on Sunday. 

Mr. Backus. Oh, you did just — so the water and food were — 

Mr. Burris. On Sunday at 5:00 o’clock. 

Mr. Skuster. The gentleman’s time is expired, contrary to the 
green light there. We have a malfunctioning lighting system. It is 
making clock management even more difficult. 

I know those questions that you are asking, Mr. Bachus, are 
things that we are on the Select Committee on Katrina, we are 
going through a series of those types of questions. We have not got 
to that point yet, but I know we are going to be asking many of 
those same kinds of questions. 

Mr. Backus. That is part of the recovery and rescue efforts, 
which I thought were part of this hearing. 

Mr. Skuster. There will be more focus on those things as we 
move down the road. 

At this time, I would like to recognize the Ranking Member, Mr. 
Oberstar. 

Mr. Oberstar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would say to the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Bachus, in re- 
viewing my notes from our Tuesday trip, I found that at Gulfport, 
Mississippi, the Corps testified or told us that their cost of removal 
includes costs within a 15 mile transportation radius of the site. 
That included all costs. But beyond that, it was not clear just what 
would be covered in costs. 
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As to the magnitude of the problem, I recall, I wrote to one of 
the cleanup teams, said, “We did the cleanup in New York City 
after 9/11. I can tell you, this is worse. The water damage makes 
it worse.” Further, there were 40 million cubic yards of debris in 
Mississippi after Hurricane Andrew, I mean 20 million after Hurri- 
cane Andrew, 40 million cubic yards estimated of debris after 
Katrina. 

Clearly, the scope, the depth of the Katrina-Rita disasters, to be 
fully appreciated, have to be observed in person. Mr. Chairman, 
you did that a couple of weeks ago, and I commend you for taking 
the time to observe first-hand. Then on Tuesday, with Chairman 
Duncan and you, Mr. Chairman, and other members of our commit- 
tee, we toured Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama in that order, had 
on the ground briefings, we saw from close-up helicopter oversight 
the scope, the depth, the magnitude, the pain of this disaster. 

But even before the disaster struck, and as Congress was creat- 
ing the Department of Homeland Security, I cautioned, as did 
Chairman Young, against including both the Coast Guard and 
FEMA in this new Department. I argued against it in committee, 
together Mr. Young and I went to the Select Committee on creating 
the Department and argued against including FEMA. When the 
bill that came to the House floor did nonetheless include FEMA, I 
offered an amendment to strike it and restore FEMA. 

After seeing my worst fears realized on the screens of television 
coverage of the disaster, I have drafted a bill which I will, one I 
have introduced already, but it is an enhanced version, which I will 
soon introduce, to restore FEMA as a cabinet level independent 
agency with a director who reports directly to the President, to es- 
tablish qualifications for that director, requiring experience in 
emergency management and response, recovery, preparedness, 
mitigation, acts of terrorism, to set a five year term for the director 
as we do for the administrator of the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, the legislation that I sponsored back in the 1980s. 

To establish a deputy director who will be a liaison to the De- 
partment of Homeland Security to deal with terrorism issues, to re- 
authorize the pre-disaster hazard mitigation program for another 
five years. Our Committee last year reported out that le^slation, 
brought it to the House floor. It passed the House, nothing hap- 
pened in the other body. 

To allow FEMA to provide additional household repair assistance 
greater than the $5,000 cap. We heard time and again testimony 
in our review on Tuesday about this limitation and the problems 
it creates for people. To authorize FEMA to provide grants to State 
and local governments to buy emergency interoperable communica- 
tions equipment. That was the great lesson of September 11th, 
2001. Police couldn’t communicate with each other, fire units 
couldn’t communicate with each other, police and fire couldn’t com- 
municate with each other. The great lesson learned of September 
11th was to have interoperable equipment and mobile emergency 
power equipment. FEMA didn’t do that in the aftermath of Septem- 
ber 11th and wasn’t prepared in Katrina. 

To assure that State and local governments will take into ac- 
count the needs of families with household pets and service ani- 
mals, time and again we heard the stories of people who wouldn’t 
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leave their home because they didn’t know what would happen to 
their pet, they weren’t assured it would be taken care of. We 
should deal with that. People should not be forced to stay behind 
to take care of a pet. 

And restore the Davis-Bacon requirements for work being done 
in the recovery effort. We shouldn’t punish people, making them 
work for less than the going wage in the area in order to save 
money. And if you are going to do that, then at least for heaven’s 
sakes put a cap on the amount of profit that corporations can earn 
in servicing disasters and extend disaster unemployment assist- 
ance to a maximum of 52 weeks. 

Those are elements of the bill that I will be circulating and I ask 
members to take a look at it to join in sponsoring this legislation. 
I am very hopeful that our Committee will respond and move the 
legislation in an expeditious manner. 

Mr. Shuster. I thank the Ranking Member. 

Now I would like to give five minutes for questions to Mr. 
Boustany. 

Mr. Boustany. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, thank you for being here with us. We appreciate your 
testimony and appreciate the hard work you are doing. I represent 
Louisiana’s Seventh Congressional District. It was devastated by 
Rita, significant challenges posed by Katrina with evacuees. So we 
have been living through all of this, along with my colleague from 
Mississippi and others. 

A couple of questions. One, I have been contacted by the Louisi- 
ana Procurement Technical Assistance Center. They are part of a 
Federal-State partnership partnering with our local State univer- 
sity. It is a program to help businesses do contracting work with 
the Federal Government. They basically help businesses through 
the process. In my district, they are well underway in completing 
a profile of all the businesses that are hoping to provide work in 
this effort. 

So they are very concerned right now that FEMA is simply not 
utilizing this resource. Instead, other Federal employees and agen- 
cies have been brought into the process. It seems to be getting 
things started from scratch, as opposed to utilizing this resource. 
Do you know this to be the case, or do you know of contact with 
this entity? 

Mr. Burris. No, sir, I don’t know that entity specifically. But we 
do try to leverage all local resources that we are aware of We 
worked with the State of Louisiana to secure their minority busi- 
ness list. We distributed that minority business list to all of the 
people that were doing contracting in our field offices to ensure 
that they had access to that type of information. If you will give 
me the name one more time, I will take it back and make sure that 
we have that one as well. 

Mr. Boustany. It is the Louisiana Procurement Technical Assist- 
ance Center. My office can probably get you contact numbers, if you 
like. 

Mr. Burris. Thank you. 

Mr. Boustany. Does the recovery division selection and training 
of temporary hires with each disaster hinder the efficiency of 
project approval and reimbursement process? Do we reinvent the 
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wheel each time with a disaster. I want to dig into this issue of 
temporary hires a little hit with you. 

Mr. Burris. I don’t know that we reinvent the wheel each time. 
We keep on our rolls around 5,000 disaster assistance employees 
that we can call to provide assistance. Within that, they are di- 
vided up into cadres that have public works technical knowledge or 
they have individual assistance knowledge. They go through train- 
ing at the emergency management institute. We provide internet 
training as well. 

So we try to keep this cadre up to speed. It serves us well during 
our normal disaster activities. In this particular disaster, we are 
having to move forward in hiring many more temporary employees 
than we had before, so we are having a challenge in bringing those 
employees up to speed. That is the reason we have our technical 
assistance contracts as well. We rely on the private sector to pro- 
vide that type of assistance. 

Mr. Boustany. As I have traveled around my district, I have 
seen a large degree of variation in the capability of those working 
with FEMA, either temporary hires or permanent hires. Some have 
the ability to make decisions that communicate well, and in other 
areas we are finding deficiencies. It is creating problems. 

It is amazing, in some communities, everybody says, FEMA is 
doing a great job, we are very happy. I go to another community 
20 miles down the road and hear just the opposite. So I am just 
looking for ways, how can we improve this process? Do you feel 
comfortable with the training program? I understand the challenge 
you have now of trying to really ramp up with temporaries under 
difficult circumstances. 

Mr. Burris. I feel comfortable with our training programs, but 
what happens a lot in the field is that you will have an individual 
that has a particular knowledge set, whether it is a community re- 
lations knowledge set that is out there trying to assist, that gets 
pulled into a public works debate, in which they do not have that 
particular knowledge. 

Unfortunately sometimes instead of extracting themselves from 
those debates, they go ahead and interject what they believe their 
thoughts to be, which automatically becomes FEMA’s position in a 
public works arena, made by somebody in the field that wasn’t 
down there for that. So we have those challenges as we try to get 
people moved forward. Every FEMA employee does not have the 
skill sets, knowledge, skills and abilities over the broad range of 
our programs. 

Mr. Boustany. That is exactly the case I have seen. I talked to 
one FEMA employee who was part of a communication response 
team who was then put in a position of having to deal with some 
of the other issues. That was his complaint, he said, please pass 
it on to the top that we need to correct his problem. 

In general, I know we have talked about FEMA as being under 
DHS versus being an independent agency and so forth. Let’s just 
focus on FEMA for a minute, regardless of where it sits in the 
chain. What does it need to be ready to deal with the challenges 
that we are now faced with, and future challenges of a similar 
magnitude? Because obviously we do have some deficiencies. 
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What is it going to take? I understand money, personnel. But 
what do you see for the future with FEMA as an organization? 

Mr. Burris. First, I think it is going to take our collective wis- 
dom to make a decision as to what type of response this Country 
wants and in what time frame do they want it. Once that decision 
has been made, then you can move forward to create an organiza- 
tion that can meet that expectation. 

Our organization was created to provide Federal assistance with- 
in a 72 hour time frame after an event has happened and to pro- 
vide limited assistance in a lot of different areas. We are being 
asked to do way beyond what we were created to do in some forms 
or fashions. That in itself is the first decision, what is that we be- 
lieve in our Country is a measure for success, and then we can 
build toward that. 

I have to say that I believe that our Agency has done incredible 
work in trying to coordinate the rescue of hundreds of thousands 
of people, the distribution of a population of around 2.4 million 
across 48 different States, provided 28 million meals and all of that 
done in a 5 day time period. We were not created, we didn’t have 
the assets to be what people want to believe is successful. I believe 
that to be successful, given how we are structured. 

If all of that effort should have taken place in a 48 hour time 
frame, instead of our 2 day time frame, then fine, then we have to 
redesign what we are doing. 

Mr. Boustany. I agree. The public expectation of what FEMA 
can and can’t do was certainly out of tune with what you have been 
able to do and so forth. Do you envision a closer collaborative effort 
between FEMA and Coast Guard in the first response in dealing 
with these disasters? Coast Guard did an outstanding job. I think 
FEMA certainly, I thought, fit within its role. But Coast Guard has 
a logistical support and capabilities. Do you see a larger role in 
Coast Guard working in collaboration with FEMA? 

Mr. Burris. I am sure those will be discussions that we will get 
into as we evaluate all the decisions and actions that were taken 
during our response. 

Mr. Shuster. The gentleman’s time has expired, but we are 
going to do an abbreviated second round here if you have further 
questions, Mr. Boustany. 

I would now like to recognize Ms. Carson. 

Ms. Carson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

To Mr. Burris and Mr. Skinner, thank you very much for being 
here. 

I have a question that you might have answered even before I 
came. I had a disruption in terms of coming. 

Can either of you explain how the $236 million Carnival Cruise 
housing contract was awarded, and what guidelines were in place 
to ensure that this and other contracts are responsible, fair and in 
the best interests of those who were affected, who needed housing 
and the taxpayers? While we had three cruise ships, none were at 
capacity by any means. Whose authorization was it to secure those 
contracts, and whether or not they were bid and whether or not 
you bid contracts of that magnitude ordinarily? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, ma’am, I can speak to that. I was involved in 
that one personally. The cruise ships are part of an all-encompass- 
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ing housing situation when you have a mass displaced populace. 
That particular contract was not sole sourced. It was competed. We 
did not have what I considered the technical ability to procure 
ships, that is something that we had not done before. We turned 
to the Navy to ask for their assistance in doing such. They provided 
the procurement assistance in securing the contract. 

Carnival was a bidder in the contract. Originally that contract 
started out to be one that was more sole source and limited com- 
petition. After we put it into the Navy’s hands and they executed 
a competition, the cost of those cruise ships came down somewhat 
significantly. 

The cost of keeping an individual on that cruise ship is $168 a 
day. They provide meals, they provide security. We closed, all the 
things that people think go on on a cruise ship are not going on 
on those cruise ships. There are no bars on those cruise ships, 
there is no gambling on those cruise ships. It is specifically for 
housing and feeding only. 

And they have turned out to be an effective method in which to 
do that. And they were competed, that contract was competed. 

Ms. Carson. You had other bidders for the contract, you say? 

Mr. Burris. Ma’am? 

Ms. Carson. You had other bidders? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Carson. For the contract? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Carson. So why did you award it to that group? 

Mr. Burris. Because they were the lowest bid for what we were 
asking for. 

Ms. Carson. No negotiation to try to get the costs down? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, ma’am. There was quite a bit of negotiation on 
that, to the extent that those contracts originally carried some 
clauses in them that wanted different things to happen that we 
would not agree to. So there was negotiation back and forth on 
those contracts. 

Ms. Carson. You canceled the contracts? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, ma’am, we can cancel the contracts at the con- 
venience of the Government. All of our contracts carry that clause. 

Ms. Carson. Didn’t Greece offer us cruise ships for free? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, ma’am, the country of Greece did offer cruise 
ships. Unfortunately, those ships could not pass the inspection cer- 
tifications to operate within the U.S. territorial waters, nor could 
they, it was my understanding, they could not arrive in a timely 
manner had they been able to do so. 

Ms. Carson. Could you explain for me, I don’t want to belabor 
the point, could you explain for me the difference between a com- 
petitive contract and a non-competitive? Is there a cost involved in 
terms of making that decision? 

Mr. Burris. Well, the non-competitive contract would be a sole 
source contract where you went to a particular company because 
they either could provide the services that you needed and were 
unique in providing those services. 

Most of them are contracts that are expedited or limited competi- 
tion contracts, in which we get contractors from the GSA schedule 
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and we do a limited contract in order to expedite the services. We 
do very few sole source contracts. 

Ms. Carson. So what happens now that you have canceled out 
the contracts? Where do the people go? 

Mr. Burris. Ma’am, we have not canceled the contract on the 
cruise ship. I thought you asked me could we. We can. 

Ms. Carson. I heard that you had done it. You did not cancel 
Carnival’s contract? 

Mr. Burris. No, ma’am, I am not aware of canceling the contract. 

Ms. Carson. Do you intend to? 

Mr. Burris. Not at this particular point. Where they are being 
utilized, they are being utilized to house workers that are in areas 
where there is just not any housing to house them in. They have 
some evacuees on them. But right now, I believe while people want 
to characterize them as expensive and maybe not the appropriate 
thing to do, they are providing their purpose, which is providing a 
facility right there where a lot of this work has to happen and a 
methodology to house a lot of the people that are doing just that, 
as well as evacuees. 

Ms. Carson. Okay, I am going to stop here, but there is no ra- 
tionale between if I went up and wanted a cruise, $600, if the Gov- 
ernment, FEMA goes up, it is $2,000 or $4,000 per, is there any 
reason why that discrepancy occurs in terms of its costs? 

Mr. Burris. I am not aware of those numbers. I am aware that 
what happens is, when those cruise ships are fully occupied that 
it costs $168 per person. Now, until they reach a level of being fully 
occupied, which my understanding is it should have been at that 
level this week, then you could extrapolate up and down that the 
cost of the cruise ship would be $600 or $800 per person as opposed 
to being fully occupied at $168. I could see where those numbers 
could happen. 

Ms. Carson. So you measure the cost on the occupancy num- 
bers? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Carson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Ms. Carson. Mr. Blumenauer, five 
minutes for questions. 

Mr. Blumenauer. Thank you very much. 

I am interested in how we can incentivize under these contracts, 
so people will be paid for performance, not necessarily for volume 
of activity. I am curious if any of these contracts have provisions 
where we are reimbursing for costs, and if they have incentives for 
performance that are built in, how will they make their money? 
Most of their profit is by having superior performance. And the bet- 
ter they perform, the more money they get, as opposed to just units 
of work. 

Are these provisions incorporated into contracts currently? Are 
there performance indicators that are wired in? 

Mr. Burris. We have performance measures in some of our con- 
tracts. I can’t characterize that all of our contracts have them in 
there, but we do have them in many of our contracts. 

Mr. Blumenauer. But I am saying, in terms of how people are 
paid, under how many of the contracts do people get more money 
based on performance and are penalized if they don’t perform? 
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Mr. Burris. I don’t have an exact number of that. I could get 
that. 

Mr. Blumenauer. Mr. Chairman, this is something that I am 
personally keenly interested in, because we are going to be in this 
business for a significant period of time and everybody wants this 
to be done right. Having contracts that are written so that people 
get their costs back but then performance drives how much they 
make — 

Mr. Shuster. If the gentleman will yield for one second, that has 
been very successful the highway portion of it, both punitive and 
reward. We learned down there there is a highway contractor who 
got his project done 10 days earlier and gets a million dollar bonus 
for getting it done, so I agree with you. 

Mr. Blumenauer. I am curious about the extent to which these 
can be utilized on a widespread basis. 

My second question deals with end of project reports. Oftentimes 
it seems that we really don’t have good information about how well 
particular contractors performed specifically. I am hopeful, Mr. 
Chairman, our Committee might encourage or in fact advance leg- 
islation so that part of what we are paying for is an actual report, 
so it is not something that is shortchanged or is an after-thought, 
but that there is an end of project report that is given to FEMA, 
that is given to Congress, that is given to the actors and actresses 
on the ground. 

I wondered, Mr. Skinner, if you could comment on an end of 
project report mechanisms I think you know where I am going on 
this: the way that they are being applied now or changes that we 
need to make so that we have good information about who is doing 
what, so that we can be informed for the next round of activities. 

Mr. Skinner. To my knowledge, I am not aware of us doing 
after-action reports on the performance of our contractors. But that 
is most certainly a very good idea, especially those contractors that 
we know that we are going to have a continuing relationship with. 
Not only would it help FEMA, it would help others that may want 
to use these particular contractors for similar work outside the dis- 
aster response area. That is something that I would probably have 
to give a lot of thought to as to how you would go about doing that 
so it is fair, and also so it is recorded for the record, not just for 
FEMA use but for Government use. 

Mr. Blumenauer. Mr. Skinner, if it would be possible, I appre- 
ciate you don’t have everything on top of your head and you are 
dealing with a wide range of concerns here from the Committee, 
but if it would be possible to do a little examination to find out if 
there are after-action or end of project reports. I am interested if 
there are any that have been incorporated. I would hope that they 
would and if not, that is good to know. 

Mr. Skinner. I will certainly look into that. 

Mr. Blumenauer. And Mr. Chairman, if it is possible to work to 
find a way that the Committee can start offering up advice to our 
friends, both in the Administration and other appropriate commit- 
tees, if we think it is a good idea and we know what is going on 
with performance from various contractors, we see what works and 
what does not, and people have a track record. 
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One of the concerns I will say is not with FEMA and Katrina, 
but a problem with the Federal Government having a short mem- 
ory in terms of who performs and who does not. Periodically we get 
people back in the mix who did not do a stellar job. Institutionaliz- 
ing this sort of information and feedback seems to me something 
that would be valuable for us to advance. 

Mr. Shuster. I agree in your assessment. In the business world, 
as the saying goes, that which gets measured gets done. That is 
what you are talking about, what is the performance, let’s measure 
it and invite those people back to do business again with the Gov- 
ernment. 

That is what is happening down in New Orleans. There was a 
firm from Tennessee that did such a great job and came in under 
budget on the contract bid that they have been asked to come back 
again. Those are the kinds of things, those are the kinds of compa- 
nies we need to be engaging in these types of projects. So I agree 
with you and look forward to working with you on that. 

Mr. Blumenauer. Thank you. 

Mr. Shuster. There are several members that want to go for an- 
other round of questions. We are going to do two minutes of ques- 
tions. I am going to have a swift gavel. We have other folks here 
that have traveled up from the Gulf Coast to testify here today, so 
we are going to go with another round of questions. 

I want to start first with a question to Mr. Burris. On the Corps 
and the cadre of on-call reserve employees and the disaster assist- 
ance employees, are we utilizing those folks? I met with the former 
FEMA, in the last Administration, who led me to believe he didn’t 
think they were being utilized to their full capacity. I wonder if you 
could comment on that. 

Mr. Burris. Eighty percent of our cadre is deployed into the 
field. 

Mr. Shuster. They are? Eighty percent of Corps or both? 

Mr. Burris. All of them. They are all Stafford Act employees. 
Within the Stafford Act, you have Corps employees, DAEs, disaster 
term hires, there are many different classifications under the Staf- 
ford Act. We have employed many of our employees down there 
from all categories. I am sure that the Representative’s problem 
with that REP report not being back is that our REP employees are 
in the field as well. 

Mr. Shuster. What employees? 

Mr. Burris. REP, radiological emergency preparedness employ- 
ees. This is an all hands on deck disaster for us. 

Mr. Shuster. What are those numbers of the Corps and the Rep 
and the DAE — 

Mr. Burris. We have approximately 800 Corps employees and 
around 4,000 or so DAEs on our rolls. That has been greatly ex- 
panded at this point that we have around 10,000 currently that 
have been hired, all total, combination against this disaster. 

Mr. Shuster. For Katrina? 

Mr. Burris. Yes. 

Mr. Shuster. How does that compare with pre-9/11/01? Do we 
have less people overall? Do we have more? 

Mr. Burris. There is a cap on the number of cadres, employees 
you can have. We have not exceeded that cap in years. 
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Mr. Shuster. Is that something you think we ought to increase, 
that cap? These are part-time folks, right? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, but it costs money to have them on the rolls. 
You have to pay the National Finance Center to keep their em- 
ployee records, whether they are deployed or not. There is a certain 
amount of dollars that goes to per employee, whether they ever de- 
ployed. That is the reason for the cap. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you. I now yield to Ms. Norton two minutes. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
members of this Committee have an opportunity to submit addi- 
tional questions for the record. 

Mr. Shuster. Without objection, so ordered. 

Ms. Norton. And I hope that will not be included in my time. 

Mr. Burris, you know that the main problem facing the Mis- 
sissippi towns and Louisiana is to get a tax base back. I learned 
that the usual low interest loans that many small businesses can’t 
afford to take because they don’t want and can’t absorb more debt 
was not all that was available after 9/11 in New York, that there 
were some small business grants to small business. 

Will small business grants be available to small businesses in 
the Gulf region? 

Mr. Burris. Through FEMA or through the Small Business Ad- 
ministration? I don’t know the Small Business Administration’s 
programs. 

Ms. Norton. You don’t know whether they — a member from New 
York informed me that the grants were available. I don’t know 
through whom. You do not know if grants were made in New York 
after 9/11 as opposed to the usual FEMA low-interest loans? That 
is why I asked the question. 

Mr. Burris. I am not aware. 

Ms. Norton. Okay, let me go on. If you are not aware, this is 
very important, it seems to me, for the Committee to bear in mind. 

Two, I believe it was you, Mr. Burris, that mentioned something 
called specialized housing assistance. Specialized housing assist- 
ance for evacuees. I would like to know what that entails. We have 
seen very troubling reports of these trailer parks. In good faith, you 
put trailer parks up. And you are doing it again. I need to know 
who polices these trailer parks. Why is it that some communities 
don’t even want them because of the experience in Elorida and 
elsewhere? 

Mr. Burris. The policing and services are the responsibility of 
the local government, for which we reimburse. There is — 

Ms. Norton. Would that include hiring extra police, if necessary, 
to make sure that the problems that you have had in trailer parks 
in Elorida and elsewhere do not arise again? 

Mr. Burris. That would be correct, yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Norton. Let me ask you about a very interesting proposal 
of the President for homestead, the old homestead notion, where in 
order to draw back residents and to promote ownership and entre- 
preneurship. As I heard him, he said, Eederal land would be avail- 
able. So I have to ask, what land? Are we talking about land in 
New Orleans or Mississippi or Alabama? Are we talking only about 
Eederal land? Are we talking about the Eederal Government buy- 
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ing land and then homesteading it out to residents of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana? 

Mr. Burris. I am not aware of that program. 

Ms. Norton. Would you respond to the questions I have just 
asked by written response, then? We need to know what may be 
possible here. 

Mr. Burris. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Norton. One final — yes. I’m sorry? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Norton. One final question. It seems unlikely that anybody 
is going to rebuild without insurance, near or not so near to where 
the flooding and hurricane took place. I am not sure whether most 
of these people were included in the National Flood Insurance Pro- 
gram, and what FEMA is doing to facilitate the insurance contact 
with victims. Could you tell us something about that? 

Mr. Burris. Yes. We are working to expedite the insurance 
claims process and the flood insurance program. Our flood insur- 
ance administrator has met with all of our underwriting companies 
that do that to ensure that these, that we move forward. 

Ms. Norton. Is anybody paying claims, Mr. Burris? 

Mr. Burris. Are we paying them? 

Ms. Norton. Is anybody paying claims? 

Mr. Burris. Yes. We are paying claims on a daily basis. To my 
knowledge, we have already paid, let’s see, 178,000 claims have 
been paid for a total of $172 million. 

Ms. Norton. In what jurisdictions? 

Mr. Burris. That is in all, for Hurricane Katrina. 

Ms. Norton. Would you please get that information to the 
Chairman so we can know in what jurisdictions insurance claims 
have been paid. 

Mr. Shuster. The gentlelady’s time has expired, and I know that 
is a big problem. I know we talked about that in Mississippi. There 
are some hold-ups down there with insurance. That is going to be 
a huge question as we move down the road, how we address that 
problem. 

With that, I yield, Mr. Bachus is up, two minutes, Mr. Bachus. 

Mr. Bachus. Thank you. The President has proposed a 5,000 in- 
dividual recovery account for child care and job training. When are 
we going to receive the legislative proposal on this? 

Mr. Burris. We haven’t received the language on the bill yet. 
But we will take that back and I will make sure we forward that 
as soon as we can. 

Mr. Bachus. Because it will require legislation, I guess, under 
the Stafford Act. 

Mr. Burris. That is correct. 

Mr. Bachus. And also the new housing plan for disaster victims, 
it is my understanding that may require legislation. I am also on 
Financial Services. I guess my question there, will you be request- 
ing legislative changes for that? 

Mr. Burris. We are evaluating legislative changes currently. 

Mr. Bachus. Okay. There is a cruise ship, the Holiday, in Mo- 
bile. It was part of our cruise ship industry that brought in prob- 
ably 2,000 tourists a week. It was an important source of revenue. 
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As you know, Mobile was flooded during the hurricane and in- 
curred a great deal of cost. 

Before you all contracted to pull that ship out of Mobile, which 
did create tremendous hardships, it is actually still in Mobile, but 
it is not doing cruise business because it is waiting on the docks 
to be repaired in Gulfport. But it is tied up for the next six months 
out of service to the cruise industry. 

Did you all create with the local folks back in Mobile about the 
impact that would have on their local economy? 

Mr. Burris. No, sir. 

Mr. Backus. Do you think that in the future it would be wise 
to consult with the local authorities before you pull that type of 
cruise ship out? Was that factored into your equation? 

Mr. Burris. That wasn’t factored into our decision, no, sir. 

Mr. Backus. Are you aware, have you heard complaints that it 
is causing a financial hardship? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, sir, I have heard complaints to that effect. 

Mr. Backus. Is there any consideration, since that ship is not 
being used, and may not be used, is there any consideration for re- 
leasing it back? 

Mr. Burris. To my knowledge, that ship is being used and — 

Mr. Backus. Presently, there are less than 300 people on it. It 
is a ship for 1,500. 

Mr. Burris. I will check into it. But again, the information I 
have is it is being used. 

Mr. Backus. If the city could come up with better housing for 
those 300 people that may be in it, would you at least review that 
and consider it? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Backus. Thank you. 

The cell phones went out right after this hurricane. Of course, 
the internet did, and radio communications. In the future, have you 
all made any changes in your recovery program or your relief pro- 
gram to account for the communications system going down? 

Mr. Burris. In our recovery program, we provide disaster recov- 
ery centers. We try to put them out into areas that utilize our com- 
munications system, which is satellite based and powered under its 
own power. Part of the communications problem at the local level 
is that that type of technology is not down at the local level, the 
kind of Federal technology that we utilize. 

So we try to make it easily available to access communications 
through the DRCs. 

Mr. Backus. I understand. I guess what I am saying, the whole 
communications system went down, cell phones and everything. 
Are you all factoring that into future events of this nature? 

Mr. Burris. We are factoring it into future planning for the pur- 
poses of emergency communications, yes, sir. 

Mr. Backus. You are aware of all the reports of the fundamental 
breakdown of communication. 

Mr. Burris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Skuster. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Burris, the 
question on those cruise ships, what I have been reading us, it is 
a pretty good deal if you have full capacity. 

Mr. Burris. If it is full capacity, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Backus. But people decided they didn’t want to stay on a 
cruise ship for that long. 

Mr. Burris. There have been several different — you can’t just — 
in the Texas incident originally, early on, people didn’t want to get 
on it, rightfully so. They had been evacuated and they were afraid 
they were going to lose their spot in the shelter if they had gotten 
on. Since that time, we have completely reevaluated how we use 
those. We let those ships, a couple of those ships, we said, okay, 
this city, you can use it and you direct all that. 

It is now being directed at the Federal level as to who gets to 
use those cruise ships, not at the local level. I feel comfortable we 
will be at capacity if we are not there already this week. 

Mr. Backus. As of last week, there were, actually I was down 
there on Tuesday. As of Tuesday, it was less than a fifth occupied. 

Mr. Burris. The problem with that particular cruise ship is that 
ship is supposed to be over in the Mississippi area — 

Mr. Backus. Gulfport. 

Mr. Burris. Right. They are trying to dredge the canals to get 
it into the port. We have been trying to get Mississippi residents 
to come over and get on the ship. We have done a little bit of that 
and — 

Mr. Backus. No, no, no. I guess you are missing my point. I un- 
derstand all that, and really it is going to be months before it can 
be moved because of the dredging and the port facilities getting 
ready, or weeks anyway. But what I guess I am saying, before it 
was taken out of line, was there any consideration for letting it 
continue to operate at Mobile? In fact, that is the main source of 
their airport, because of that. Their main traffic in and out of that 
airport is destination traffic. 

This is actually the county in Alabama which took the biggest 
hit. And you took away its biggest source of revenue. And it is not 
being utilized. That is what I am saying. And I am just saying, if 
you could talk to these people and see if other arrangements could 
be made. What they are telling me is, we will go out and get a 
hotel, we will go out and get a motel, we will find better accom- 
modations for these people, better accommodations at far less the 
price if you can get that ship released. 

Mr. Burris. I will have it evaluated. 

Mr. Skuster. Maybe we can get back in writing as to his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Oberstar, two minutes for questions. 

Mr. Oberstar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just one question. Are you familiar with the Jones Act waivers 
issued in the course of the aftermath of Katrina? 

Mr. Burris. No, sir. 

Mr. Oberstar. There were waivers from the Jones Act issued by 
the Department and approved by the White House on claim of re- 
quirement for capacity to move goods among U.S. ports. But since 
those waivers were issued, we have learned that there is substan- 
tial U.S. flag capacity to accommodate whatever goods and people 
movement may have been necessary or may still be necessary. I 
would like to have a report from FEMA on the causation of the 
Jones Act waivers and action to engage foreign ownership vessels 
in the aftermath of those waivers. 
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Mr. Burris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Mr. Oberstar. 

Two minutes to Mr. Blumenauer. 

Mr. Blumenauer. Thank you. And I apologize that I had a meet- 
ing that I could not reschedule if I am plowing ground that has al- 
ready been covered by the Committee. I am curious if there is an 
overall plan under which the spending and the recovery is taking 
place. 

Mr. Burris. Let me characterize what I think an overall plan 
would be, I guess. We have an ESF-14, which is a long term recov- 
ery planning effort, that is mostly State-centric to the States, 
where we have our partners from the Commerce Department and 
other departments assist in the evaluation of when we make deci- 
sions on projects that will affect the economic development of an 
impacted area and how do those projects interact with that. 

FEMA is not in the business of economic development and pro- 
viding grants for economic development. Our grant program is for 
the restoration of the public infrastructure. However, in doing that, 
we certainly recognize that that does have an impact on the future 
economic development of an area. And because of that, we have 
this planning group. 

Mr. Blumenauer. Mr. Chairman, part of what was interesting 
to me as I interviewed some of our senior members on the Appro- 
priations Committee, to whom the $62.5 billion request went and 
flowed out, was that they made the same inquiry. They indicated 
to the best of their knowledge they were not aware of an overall 
plan under which we could see where the money was going, what 
it was actually for. 

I am interested in getting a sense from somebody if, and I appre- 
ciate you don’t do particular economic development planning, that 
is not FEMA’s job, when we are spending $10 million an hour or 
more, do we have an overall plan about prioritization, how the 
money flows, what we expect to receive for what. I don’t want to 
put you on the spot now, but if you can help us understand as soon 
as possible what would be the closest approximation to a plan that 
would tell us how the $62.5 billion has been allocated, obligated 
and spent, would be of great interest. 

Mr. Shuster. I thank the gentleman. Some of that answer I 
think came from Admiral Allen on Tuesday when he talked about 
his three priorities are housing, debris removal and assistance to 
folks. That is where the bulk of it I think is going right now. There 
are some estimates out there that debris removal alone could be 
$50 billion, $40 billion to $50 billion. 

Mr. Blumenauer. Which is why having a couple of objectives, 
important objectives that we can all agree on, does not translate 
into a plan. 

Mr. Shuster. Right. 

Mr. Blumenauer. I have had a group of people from my commu- 
nity who have gone down with a proposal to recycle building mate- 
rials, something that I saw happen in the tsunami region. Two 
weeks after the tsunami, 20,000 people were at work. We have his- 
toric things in New Orleans, for example, that have great value 
that shouldn’t be lost. Preserving them would be very labor inten- 
sive and would be part of a plan for recovery. If we are just going 
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in and doing massive demolition and removal, for instance, there 
is no way to get hold of things like that. 

Mr. Shuster. Right. Thank you. 

Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you, gentlemen, for sticking around. Three 
quick ones, and I am sure you are going to have to get back to me. 

At what point can you and will FEMA recompete the debris re- 
moval contracts? I do understand the need to act immediately after 
the storm to get the roads cleared. I am not busting your chops 
about that. But we are getting a bit more normal and some people 
still think that $16 a yard is too much to be paying one month 
after the fact. 

Second thing, what is the target date for fulfilling the require- 
ment for trailers for peoples’ housing? Again, I am told that we 
have requested 20,000 just for south Mississippi, that about 2,000 
of that has been fulfilled. That leaves 18,000. So what is your tar- 
get date for fulfilling that 20,000 requirement? 

The third thing is, when you went out for the request for propos- 
als for the cruise ships, did that include American flag vessels, like 
the Delta Queen, the Mississippi Queen? Did you bother to speak 
with the Maritime Administration and see if they had anything? 
For example, a couple coastal cruisers were repossessed in the 
wake of 9/11 that became part of the Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion’s fleet. Did you look there? 

Interestingly enough, the 3rd August edition of Boats and Har- 
bors, which is a trade publication, advertised a 900 person floating 
barracks barge in the last weeks of August. Did anyone bother to 
look and to see its availability and its cost compared to the cruise 
ship contract? 

Mr. Burris. Let me answer number one, which is, all of our con- 
tracts that were “non-competed” or were expedited are going to be 
re-bid. 

Mr. Taylor. When, sir? 

Mr. Burris. That process is currently underway with some of our 
larger technical assistance contracts. I will have to get with my 
senior procurement official to see what the schedule of that is. 

Mr. Taylor. But you will get back to me on that? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you. 

Mr. Burris. But all of those will be re-bid. 

As far as the target date for the trailers, I will have to get hold 
of our field offices in Mississippi and determine what they believe 
that target date is and get back with you on that. 

Before I answer the last question, I would like to characterize a 
little bit what our agency is up against. It has been characterized 
here and alluded to that somehow we don’t watch after the Federal 
dollars like we should. Let me say that while expedited assistance 
and providing funds in an expedited manner is not not compatible 
with keeping our fiduciary responsibilities with the Federal tax dol- 
lars, there is a lot of tension in there over following what everybody 
believes to be — 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Burris, I am sorry to interrupt. I am not bust- 
ing your chops. 

Mr. Burris. I understand that. 
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Mr. Taylor. I was down there, I saw the immediate need to do 
something. I am just asking that, in your capacity, did you ever call 
the Maritime Administration and ask them what they had avail- 
able already within the Government for fulfilling this need? 

Mr. Burris. I can say that I didn’t feel like we had the expertise 
to execute a ship contract. We asked the Navy to do that for us. 
The Navy contracted — 

Mr. Taylor. Did you contact the Maritime Administration? 

Mr. Burris. I don’t know whether the Navy contacted them or 
not, but I didn’t. We asked the Navy to do that procurement for 
us. 

Mr. Taylor. All right. 

Mr. Burris. Let me finish my statement here on that. The men 
and women that work in my procurement divisions and our finan- 
cial divisions take their responsibility seriously. 

They also understand that we have to get in there, get it done 
and do it quickly. We have not had a standoffish relationship with 
our IG’s office. We have invited them in as a partner on this thing, 
when we saw we were dealing with billions of dollars up front. We 
have created strike teams to go out and address these things. We 
are being as proactive as we can to stop waste, fraud and abuse 
in any of these programs. 

But there is this tension of, I have to act on somebody’s request 
by 6:00 o’clock in the evening and so — 

Mr. Taylor. Cutting to a quick end. If members of this Commit- 
tee, members of the general public can show you in any of these 
instances a better way to do something, can you reassure me that 
you are not locked into contracts? 

Mr. Burris. I can assure you that we are not locked into the con- 
tracts that we currently have. 

Mr. Taylor. In each instance, be it trailers, be it the ships? 

Mr. Burris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taylor. Be it debris removal? 

Mr. Burris. That is correct. 

Mr. Taylor. Okay, thank you. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Mr. Taylor. One final question, and 
you don’t have to answer it now. But I hear there was a report that 
firemen from Phoenix tried to get into New Orleans, and they were 
accompanied by Federal marshals, and they were rejected from 
coming in because they had, the Federal marshals had sidearms, 
and the Phoenix fire department was bringing them in with them. 
Is that a fact? 

Mr. Burris. That is not exactly accurate. 

Mr. Shuster. It was reported on the national television. So I un- 
derstand that it may be not be accurate. 

If you could give to me some time later, if you can get somebody 
to call us. 

Mr. Burris. I can give you all the details on that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Shuster. Okay. We can do that at a later point. I want to 
move on. I want to again thank you very much for coming in today. 
You have been here for two and a half hours or so. I appreciate 
your taking the time. I would encourage you, as Mr. Taylor has 
said, there are other ideas out there, there are other ways of get- 
ting things done that may be more effective, more efficient. 
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I would encourage you to streamline things, push those decisions 
down to the people in the field to let them make those decision. I 
think we can do as good or better a job of getting some of these 
problems handled earlier, instead of going through the gyrations 
that we sometimes have to. 

So again, thank you very much. You are excused. 

Next up we will hear from our esteemed colleague from Louisi- 
ana, Congressman Richard Baker. We appreciate his accompanying 
us yesterday in New Orleans. 

I just want to make a quick comment. I talked to the media after 
that, and my comments were carried quite widely that I think I 
stated the obvious, we certainly want to go about the rebuilding of 
New Orleans using common sense. If there are places below sea 
level, I think it is only right to question whether we should be 
spending Federal dollars to rebuild. 

One thing they did not carry is I also said if someone gives me 
any compelling argument, that I would rethink a lot of that. I 
think you were one of those people that yesterday, or two days ago, 
they carried this comment, that there are parts of New Orleans 
that are absolutely essential to our national economy, shipping 
grain out of the port, the energy sector, those types of things. 

So I just wanted to say publicly that I am looking for that com- 
pelling argument. But I certainly know that my constituents and 
constituents in 430 or so other Congressional districts want to 
make sure we go about this in the right way and don’t do things 
that don’t follow a line of common sense, or try to just disrupt the 
laws of physics or nature. 

So with that, I would recognize my colleague from Louisiana for 
a statement. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE RICHARD BAKER, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF LOUISI- 
ANA 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this courtesy that you 
have extended. I also thank you and the members of the Sub- 
committee who ventured to Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
this past week to view with your own eyes the consequences of 
these terrible storms. 

I also want to respond to your kind comment and say that we 
of the Louisiana delegation have visited frequently and talked a 
great deal about the need for accountability. On all occasions, when 
expressing our appreciation to this Congress and to the great peo- 
ple of this Country for their extraordinary generosity, that we owe 
it and we understand we owe it to be fully accountable and trans- 
parent in whatever steps that are taken going forward, and that 
we also have to balance that accountability to you and the taxpayer 
with our appropriate responsibilities to those victims of Katrina 
and Rita to ensure to the best of our abilities this circumstance 
does not occur again. 

There are some things that I have observed in the course of the 
aftermath that I thought would be helpful for the Committee to 
hear in addition to those points made at the Committee’s last meet- 
ing in Baton Rouge. FEMA is by its nature an emergency response 
organization. It is not a permanent rebuilding organization, as Mr. 
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Blumenauer’s questions were pointed as to the overall costs, for ex- 
ample, of just debris removal. I am hopeful that we get to a point 
where we have an overall plan for the entire recovery that makes 
sense over time, not merely moving to the question of getting the 
trees off the power lines or getting the roads cleared to travel, but 
getting communities in a position with their own resources and 
hard work to begin the important business of functioning. 

Secondly, it is important to recognize that for the criticisms I 
may make of FEMA, FEMA’s mission is ultimately defined by this 
Congress. We have the obligation to examine the manner by which 
they function, to look at the statutory constraints under which they 
operate and make clear we certainly want quick and responsible 
assistance for people in need, but we also need to look at it from 
the bottom line perspective as well. 

I will give just an example of some of the concerns that have 
come about in the aftermath. Much pressure has been applied to 
get emergency housing as quickly as is possible to anyone who is 
found to be a qualified victim of the disaster. Certainly that is a 
laudable goal. 

In the case of Baker, Louisiana, and I have no familial relation 
with the city of Baker, that is another story. But in the case of 
Baker, Louisiana, there is now on the ground a very nice, profes- 
sionally accomplished project of about 250 trailers which people 
will begin to occupy probably this week. The project life is antici- 
pated to be about two years for the stay of the evacuees at that lo- 
cation. 

The typical price per unit for trailers is running from $22,000 to 
$25,000 per unit in very large acquisitions. There is a cost to locate 
those trailers on the site, either by long term lease or by purchase 
of the land outright. In some cases, necessary adjustments to infra- 
structure, whether water, sewer or other utilities, may need to be 
implemented to facilitate the location of the trailers. Operationally, 
there is cost associated with security on-site, as well as other serv- 
ices which may be deemed appropriate. 

In the case of the Baker site, it is located away from the city by 
some distance. It is not walking distance to local services. There 
will be the need to deploy buses in order to move personnel from 
the site to get essential services and return. There is not job train- 
ing located on the site for those wanting to go back and help re- 
build their communities. 

If you were to take the total cost per trailer and divide it by the 
24 months to get a per-month operating cost, it would certainly ex- 
ceed $1,000 a month. In some cases, $1,500, $1,600 per month. 

It would seem logical to me, as an alternative strategy, knowing 
that the rental market in the community is full, that with the 
emergency FEMA assistance of $2,000, and by the way, FEMA also 
has the authority to pay relocation costs, they could fly a family of 
four to Wyoming, for example, if they had family there. But with 
the $2,000 emergency money, the FEMA relocation money, which 
has already been deployed, you could find rental opportunities for 
families somewhere in this Country that would be close to services 
or perhaps close to job training or perhaps even the miracle of a 
job for $1,000 a month or less. 
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So in examining the deployment of resources to date, it starts, 
Mr. Chairman, with a contract, I believe, for $237 million with one 
vendor for trailers, all the way down the line to Uncle Bob’s, where 
we might be just buying five, because that’s all he has. But we are 
buying every trailer that will roll anywhere in America and deploy- 
ing them into regions where we do not yet know where we will 
have sites that are adequate to meet FEMA’s needs. 

FEMA’s needs, however, are not the needs I reflect: job training, 
job opportunity. They are site-specific needs, and will the site ac- 
commodate the number of trailers being acquired and do they have 
the resources there to meet local codes in providing customary 
sewer, water and utilities. 

It may not be possible in all cases to match every evacuee with 
a temporary home in close proximity to work. But it has to be pos- 
sible for some. The Port of Orleans is critical. We are now into the 
Nation’s grain harvest in the midwest. One of the limiting factors 
in an efficient working port is that we don’t have the employees. 
I know they have to be out there somewhere. But perhaps we could 
train people in the interim, move them into trailers in proximity 
to their employment, and let that family earn some money. 

I have determined that money really helps families be mobile, 
not mobile homes. So if our goal is to get people on their feet and 
get them back into the working economy, we need to train them 
and employ them. 

Among the folks I speak to at the evacuation centers, they are 
desperate to go back home, and they are desperate to get their jobs 
back, or any job. No one enjoys living in an evacuation center. I 
suspect after folks are in these trailers for a few months, they are 
going to be just as anxious to get out of there, with nowhere to go. 
We really need to think carefully through the deployment of tax- 
payer money in creating trailer cities which don’t have the 
logistical ability to get people back working and on their feet. 

There is another example of concern that I was personally in- 
volved with, relating to the activities of a local sheriffs department. 
The morning after the event occurred, many local officials were de- 
ploying resources out for search and rescue which was maintained 
for about a four day period. The morning after, the sheriff of the 
Ascension Parish sheriffs office operated a facility known as Lamar 
Dixon, which became an unofficial staging area for about 70 dif- 
ferent law enforcement entities to come together, where they were 
fed, geared up and deployed with boats down into the flooded 
areas. This happened on a daily basis. 

The second morning the sheriff came to me and said, we need to 
do this work, but I want to make sure I do not get in any legal 
difficulty with my constituents by spending money today in this 
emergency search and rescue for which I am not going to be reim- 
bursed. I said, I will find out. There appeared to be some confusion, 
but I was ultimately told, yes, this could be a reimbursable event. 

I should have known better. I am a Louisiana politician, and you 
parse your words carefully. The sheriff then called and said, okay, 
where do I send my bill to, speaking to FEMA, and was told, that 
is not a reimbursable item. The sheriff called me back and said, I 
thought you told me that this was reimbursable. Sheriff, I was told 
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it could be reimbursable. And then we hit on it, the word could. It 
didn’t mean it would be, just meant it could be. 

Then we found out that for the sheriff to get recovery, he 
shouldn’t bill FEMA, he had to bill each jurisdiction into which his 
personnel went when they did the search and rescue. As for exam- 
ple, if they were searching and rescuing in the Parish of Orleans, 
they had to send the bill to the city of parish of Orleans to be reim- 
bursed. 

Well, the problem with that in this case is the Mayor just laid 
off 3,000 non-essential personnel last week. That is all the account- 
ants and the mail openers. I am told if we don’t get them some 
help, the Mayor is likely to announce the dismissal of the other 

3.000 essential employees next week and the city will be without 
municipal government. 

Now, I have to ask the question. How likely is it the sheriff of 
Ascension is going to get reimbursed from the Parish of Orleans or 
the city when we are in such financial duress? The sheriff acted in 
good faith. He raised the issue in a timely manner. He was told by 
FEMA at a personal meeting with me and a FEMA official that he 
would be reimbursed. To date, to my knowledge, the sheriff is still 
looking for reimbursement. 

This can be replicated in many, many governmental locality rela- 
tionships with this disaster, people acting in good faith to do what 
they thought was their appropriate duty and finding at the end of 
the day there are liabilities which will appear to go unpaid. 

As to the steps that this Committee might take in analyzing and 
redirecting FEMA’s emergency role, I will simply say, there must 
be a responder of a nature like FEMA. And I cannot sing too highly 
the praises of the men and women of the National Guard, some 

46.000 strong at one point in Louisiana, did remarkable work. That 
military command and control at the outset would have made it a 
great deal easier for our first responders to have engaged in work 
in a safe and responsible manner. 

But there still must be an entity, FEMA-like. I don’t care what 
you call it. But it needs to be given clear authority and responsibil- 
ity to act in times of national disaster and bring critical needed as- 
sistance to people in the most reasonable manner possible. 

However, moving beyond FEMA, I believe there is going to be a 
long term need for a permanent reconstruction, which is not the 
role of the FEMA organization. I and the members of the Louisiana 
delegation will introduce this week the likelihood of a bill that 
reaches out beyond the current need of FEMA and looks at a more 
appropriate, longer term structure to help and assist with the long 
term rebuilding. 

It will start, Mr. Chairman, with the reconstruction of a stable 
and secure levee system built to a category 5 storm. It will deal 
with the environmental remediation now necessary to get large 
tracts of property available for commercial use. It will require at 
some point, once made available, the sale of large assets to the pri- 
vate sector for redevelopment, so the taxpayers can see some 
money being returned to them at the end of the day. 

I will discuss in more detail the recommended plan, but would 
urge the Committee members to take a careful look and would cer- 
tainly ask for your support. 
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Finally, I have been working with Mr. Ney, Chairman of House 
Administration, to establish a House intranet, the purpose of which 
is to allow members who have resources or capabilities that they 
would like to see deployed into the disaster area be able to post 
those on that web page, and for those of us in the affected areas, 
to match up those volunteer efforts with local officials who may 
need assistance. Mr. Radanovich, for example, wrote me and said 
he had a number of mayors in his communities that wanted to do- 
nate surplus equipment, fire trucks, police cards, anything that 
would be functional and of some use to these small towns which 
have literally nothing left. 

Under the House Ethics Rules, there is a concern that utilization 
of official resources for charitable solicitations would be in viola- 
tion. I have been requested in moving this resolution forward to 
ask members on both sides of the aisle, in and out of the affected 
area, to sign on to a letter that I will present to the leadership ask- 
ing for immediate consideration of this resolution. 

I have had any number of members, and again let me say thank 
you to each of you, it has really been quite something to have as 
many people come up to you and say, I have this and I would like 
to help, how can I do it. The B part of that has been, we have of- 
fered it through the formal process, either FEMA or some other 
mechanism and we have been unable to get closure on how to make 
this donation. 

I think we as policy leaders ought to be able to get this worked 
out where we can just communicate directly with each other. I will 
be happy to give the names, phone numbers and addresses of the 
mayors, the police jurors, the sheriffs and let the professionals 
work out a transaction that will be ultimately very helpful to peo- 
ple at very little cost. 

So my last ask, Mr. Chairman, is that the Committee consider 
going on to this letter of request that would enable us to waive the 
House ethics provisions that would constrain these charitable ac- 
tivities from being engaged on an official site of the House. With 
that, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy of the time extended. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you. And as always, you have some great 
observations and ideas. The trailer cities, I think we know that it 
is best, communities are best served if their folks can get close to 
home and start to get back to some normalcy in their life, not that 
they are going to be normal, but starting to. The situation with 
your sheriff, I have witnessed that first hand over in Escambia 
County in Pensacola, the Ivan hurricane, where people were told 
things and then two days later, two weeks later, the story changed. 
I think that comes down to a lack of trained personnel with FEMA. 
We have to do something to make sure we have people that know 
what the rules are, so we are giving sheriffs and local emergency 
folks the right answers. 

On your final point there, with an intranet system, I know we 
have tried to go through FEMA to figure out what folks in my dis- 
trict could do. We ended up talking to Mr. Boustany and he and 
I coordinated and we were able to get a truckload or so of items 
down there. But it was through that contact that we were able to 
do that. So that makes a lot of sense. 
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You bring the Country all together right here in Washington, we 
ought to be able to do those things. It doesn’t make any sense in 
a situation like this, the ethics process isn’t clear anyway to many 
of us. So that is something I would look forward to working with 
you on. 

I don’t have any questions, I don’t know if Mr. Blumenauer has 
any questions. 

Mr. Blumenauer. I appreciate your bringing it home in a very 
practical way. It is very useful and I share our Chair’s indication 
that it would be great to sign up on your letter internally, and then 
all roll up our sleeves and look at the big picture. 

Mr. Baker. Terrific. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Shuster. Mr. Bachus. 

Mr. Bachus. Congressman, you have gone into some detailed ex- 
ample, the sheriff in getting reimbursement. As you know. New Or- 
leans, Gulfport, Biloxi, Waveland, all along the Mississippi coast, 
these communities, they have lost much of their tax base. A lot of 
it will not be coming back this year or even next. Their revenue 
streams, various revenue streams are gone. 

Do you see the need for any legislation or changes in FEMA pro- 
cedures on reimbursing cities and towns that really just cannot em- 
ploy their police and their fire? I know under the Stafford Act they 
can get reimbursed for overtime. But that is not going to begin to 
do it. Do you have any suggestions? 

Mr. Baker. Thanks for the question, and thanks for being there 
in the district on Tuesday as well. 

Yes, I don’t know how to streamline it. I am sure there are peo- 
ple on the Committee that could come up with a methodology that 
would make some sense. But the processes which you must go 
through today, and frankly whether it is HUD, FEMA, just gen- 
erally the bureaucratic process of making application, tends to be 
a 30 day cycle at best, 45, logically, 60 days is not uncustomary. 

I understand it in the normal course of business where you are 
really not sure what the person may be asking for, you are not 
really sure what they are going to do with the money. We have a 
responsibility to do our due diligence to protect the taxpayers’ 
money. 

In this case, you could answer those questions with a short heli- 
copter trip. Send down a team of all the agencies, let them fly over, 
do a damage assessment, do it by mapping, maybe with GPS, draw 
up a map and if you are located in area code XYZ, and you are the 
mayor of that community and you write in and say, here is my op- 
erating budget from last year, we raised and we spent, we need 30 
days of that at least to get by, that ought to be out the door. That 
ought not be necessary if it is a public official using publicly re- 
ported income to ask for one-twelfth of that year’s income to hold 
his government together. 

During that 30, maybe make it 60 days, teams could come down 
and do a further assessment. I am running into that problem now 
with various bills we are trying to move through the process. I 
have actually had folks ask, well, why do you need this money and 
where is it going. I understand that is the normal way we do 
things, is to ask those questions. But when your mayor is on the 
evening news laying off half his employees this week and announc- 
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ing he is laying off all his employees next week, and the city has 
no revenue stream period, it would seem that would he sufficient 
justification for extraordinary assistance. 

So I think the current constraints of the statutory provisions and 
the concerns that any person in the bureaucracy would have of 
automatically sending money out without doing what is required, 
they have legal liabilities attached to that. But there ought to be 
something, whether it is a FEMA-administered program or some 
other mechanism where a local government official, maybe as a re- 
sult of a presidential disaster declaration, with a mappable con- 
firmation and you know the community has lost 50 percent of its 
housing and maybe all of its jobs, something out to go out the door. 

I regret to tell the Committee that we have any number of com- 
munities, I mean a large number of communities, that will be some 
years before they get to where they used to be. That is saying a 
lot. I think it may have been your discussion, Mr. Bachus, I over- 
heard someone talking about the cost of debris removal and how 
it varied from $6 to $26. The last count in tonnage, which has been 
updated as of the end of last week, was 77 million cubic yards of 
debris. That is enough to fill 250 football fields 50 feet deep. Now, 
we don’t know where we are going to put it quite yet. 

The second part of the observation is that people haven’t started 
tearing out the insides of the flooded homes and putting the refrig- 
erators — there are thousands of automobiles. All that has to be dis- 
posed of 

Now, all that has to be taken care of before you can really restore 
normal public function. So we are talking about a long time. So we 
are going to be around here for a long time asking for a whole lot 
of help. I hope we don’t wear out our welcome. Thank you. 

Mr. Bachus. As you say, if you lay off the accounting department 
in a city or county, at the very time when the demands on them 
are actually — 

Mr. Baker. Yes, my sheriff can mail the letter, but I am not sure 
exactly who is going to write the check. 

Mr. Bachus. I believe in the case of some of these cities, Cam- 
den, Louisiana and others, we have to act immediately. Even a 
loan has to be paid back with interest. I think. Congressman 
Baker, you mentioned that New Orleans and Louisiana may have 
been placed on credit watch. 

Mr. Baker. Yes. Standard and Poors, Moody’s and Fitch have all 
put Louisiana, the State, Orleans Parish, on a negative credit 
watch. It would make our ability to raise funds much more dif- 
ficult. At least we would have to go into the debt markets at a 
much higher price than customary. The debt load of the State al- 
ready was significant. 

So these are not developments that are helping us to help our- 
selves. Let me add that point, and emphasize it, we want to do this 
as best we can on our own. We are not trying to avert our own obli- 
gations. We are not asking folks to give us money and walk away. 
We need to get our jobs back so we can pay those taxes and sup- 
port our government. We know the long term future of Louisiana 
will come only when we have rebuilt properly, with a secure levee 
system and evacuation routes that get us out of harm’s way when 
these storms eventually do come. 
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But we are accustomed to and expect accountability. Any over- 
sight this Committee or the Congress chooses to place on any as- 
sistance granted is absolutely understood. 

Mr. Bachus. I appreciate it. I want to commend you for your 
package of financial service legislation that you have authored in 
respect to this to try to keep our financial institutions viable, to 
allow customers who have lost their homes some consideration. 

Mr. Baker. And thank you for your courtesies in helping on Fi- 
nancial Services and moving this critical legislation through the 
process. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Shuster. We need to wrap up. We have some locals here 
that are worrying about flights. 

I just want to say two updates to you about the Stafford Act. 
This Committee believes that the President, actually FEMA stated 
here today that the straight time versus the overtime situation, 
that is not written into the Stafford Act. That is a policy that they 
have adopted over the years. 

So that can be changed. The President, FEMA can change that, 
and we are urging them to do that to help with those bills, with 
the emergency pay for straight time instead of just overtime. 

Second, we are trying to work out a deal with the appropriators 
as we speak on the community disaster loan program, lift the cap 
and get that money out to them. So we are working on that. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir, I was just in the anteroom talking to the 
Appropriations Committee staff about it. We are not there yet, but 
we hope to get it across the line. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you. We appreciate your being here today. 
With that, we will get our third panel up. Governor Wise, why 
don’t you get in the first chair. Governor Wise, Mr. Rodriguez, Mr. 
Buckley, Ms. Kilgore and Mr. Ashwood. We appreciate all of your 
being here today. 

We will start with Governor Wise. I first want to welcome Gov- 
ernor Wise here. He is no stranger to this room. He served in the 
House of Representatives for 18 years, he served on this Committee 
and he was the Chairman of this Subcommittee at one point. So 
it is great to welcome you back and we look forward to hearing 
your testimony. We will get started with you. Governor Wise, and 
you can excuse yourself whenever you see fit. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE BOB WISE, PRESIDENT, AL- 
LIANCE FOR EXCELLENT EDUCATION; HENRY “JUNIOR” 
RODRIGUEZ, PRESIDENT, ST. BERNARD PARISH; KENT W. 
BUCKLEY, DIRECTOR, BOLIVAR COUNTY EMERGENCY MAN- 
AGEMENT AGENCY, BOLIVAR COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI; JANICE 
R. KILGORE, CEM, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
SAFETY, ESCAMBIA COUNTY, FLORIDA; ALBERT ASHWOOD, 
VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION AND DIRECTOR, OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT OF 
EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and it is a very important 
hearing. 

I also want to thank you for this panel, because I feel it is a 
privilege to be here with each of these people. Because they are the 
ones who make it happen. Whatever the structure of FEMA is. 
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whatever the Federal emergency response structure is, it is the 
men and women that this table represents to my left that make it 
happen. That is why it is so important. 

They are the ones who will he in the four-wheel drive vehicle 
filled with coffee cups, they are the ones who are going to have the 
bleary eyes, they are the ones who are going to coordinate the vol- 
unteer fire departments and the firefighters and the State police 
and all those who come in. I learned that through 10 federally-de- 
clared disasters in my State while I was Governor and 31 State 
state of emergencies that were declared. 

Mr. Chairman, I will submit my testimony for the record. I have 
just a few notes to make, not about the specifics necessarily of 
what is taking place on the Gulf Coast, but I think it relates to 
that. Rather than talk about FEMA as it currently is and some of 
its limitations, I would like to make some recommendations about 
the way it should be. 

In responding to natural disasters, FEMA does best in the most 
independent capacity it can. I worked, Mr. Chairman, with two 
FEMA administrators, the first when I was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on this Committee with James Lee Witt. I think dur- 
ing those times, FEMA gained a reputation as an organization 
probably one of the most effective in the Federal Government. 

I worked with another excellent administrator after I became 
Governor and President Bush became the President, and that was 
Joe Albaugh. Both those people, while they had different personal- 
ities, had similar traits. The traits were that they one, knew what 
they were doing because they had been at the State and local level 
for many years, they knew emergency services, they knew what ev- 
eryone from the local emergency administrator needed to what the 
Governor needed, and they had direct contact to the President of 
the United States and the White House. They were in effect, both 
James Lee Witt and in my observation, Joe Albaugh, they were 
both in effect unofficial Cabinet officers and they carried the same 
weight. 

That direct relationship to the White House is crucial. I think it 
also has been borne out in the Katrina experience. Because if 
FEMA is truly to coordinate planning and response to natural dis- 
asters, all the other Federal agencies must know that the FEMA 
director and the President communicate directly, that there isn’t 
anyone between them. 

Numerous Federal, in West Virginia, when we had to activate 
our emergency services network, there were a number of Federal 
agencies that would be routinely involved. You have talked about 
many of them today: Small Business, HUD, VA, EPA, Department 
of Agriculture, Department of Labor, Army Corps of Engineers. 
That just starts the list. Then most times you have to bring in 
somebody that you didn’t expect to. It is very important that that 
FEMA director can go and cut through all the levels of bureaucracy 
to get to the person that it needs to be, and that the other Cabinet 
officials treat the FEMA director with the respect that is so impor- 
tant. 

I attached to my statement a copy of the — and let me just say 
that had I sat where you sit now, Mr. Chairman, and any member 
of this Committee, I would have voted for the DHS structure fol- 
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lowing 9/11. But having said that, I now recognize that what 
looked good on paper doesn’t necessarily work out in practice in 
terms of FEMA. Because if you look at the Department of Home- 
land Security organizational chart, and it took me two tries to find 
where FEMA is. If it takes me that long, then it is going to take 
the FEMA director that long to get through when he or she abso- 
lutely needs to. 

I knew that when I had a problem, I could go to Joe Albaugh, 
and he, if he felt it was worthwhile, would immediately cut through 
and get to the White House. I did not have to spend long days try- 
ing to figure out my end run to the White House, through a Con- 
gressional delegation, through people I knew, whatever it would be. 
The FEMA director could do it if they thought it was worthwhile. 

And admittedly, even after FEMA moved under DHS in March 
of 2003, I still felt I had a direct connection to the highest decision 
makers. I think I know why now, even though FEMA was farther 
removed. It is because the first DHS Secretary was Tom Ridge. You 
know Governor Ridge, Secretary Ridge, formerly Governor Ridge, 
was well-respected by Governors and he had certainly been 
through this drill, the natural disaster drill, many times. 

He met with Governors regularly. He knew and understood our 
needs in dealing with natural disasters, and at the same time, we 
were all learning to deal with terrorism. Once again, through Tom 
Ridge, we knew that we had a direct line to someone who under- 
stood our problems at the local level and also who had a direct line 
to the White House. 

With respect to the present Secretary of DHS, I do not question 
his credentials in any way to coordinate anti-terrorist activities. In- 
deed, the fact that there has not been a major terrorist incident 
since 9/11 indicates to me that people are doing the job that they 
need to do. Understandably, his top priority is preventing terrorist 
attacks. 

But I look at his resume, at least on the web, and I don’t see any 
indication of past work in natural disasters. I don’t see any work 
at the local level. So now the major, the main natural disaster re- 
sponse agency is removed from direct communication to the White 
House, and the top of the organizational chart has no real experi- 
ence or sensitivity to dealing with disasters. 

Another reason to look at some way of giving FEMA back its 
independent status is the need to be able to present and argue for 
its budget and programmatic needs, based on disaster prevention 
and recovery in the States and not have to fight within the existing 
DHS bureaucracy for that. FEMA used to apply directly to 0MB, 
of course, but the White House, for its budget. Now it has to do 
it in conjunction with DHS and it has to square off against the 
other legitimate needs that are there. 

Some of the recent cuts, I would suggest, indicate either a shift 
of priorities, and I can’t argue with the shift in preparing for ter- 
rorist attacks, I can’t argue about the result. Or in ignorance of 
what is needed to respond, or the lack of awareness of the impor- 
tance of preventive activities. I think it is interesting that former 
FEMA Director Brown indicated in recent Congressional testimony 
that budget cuts had restricted his Agency’s response capability. 
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We made good use in our State of the hazard prevention funds 
under both the previous Administration and the Administration of 
President Bush. That actually saved millions of dollars for the Fed- 
eral Government, because when we had the same areas flood again, 
they weren’t affected in the same way. 

Likewise, FEMA must be free to consider, propose and consider 
innovative interagency recovery programs. The hazard mitigation 
program we have talked about. I know that in Congressman Ra- 
hall’s district, my first presidentially declared disaster wiped out 
an entire rural mountain town, a couple of thousand people. We re- 
alized that existing recovery programs would not be sufficient. 

So at the State level, they couldn’t take any more SB A, even with 
the SBA, they couldn’t take low interest loans. They were out of 
reach. 

So we at the State came up with a $20,000 forgivable loan that 
said, if you stay in business for five years, then that loan is for- 

f iven at 20 percent a year. We also offered at the State level a 
15,000 very low interest loan, and then we worked with SBA so 
that when they did their counseling, they put our loan in front, so 
that these people could get started. 

I am happy to tell you today that we have a lot more taxpayers 
in that community when originally it looked like we would have tax 
consumers for a long time, and a lot of small businesses are back 
in operation. 

It is going to take innovative approaches on the Gulf Coast, and 
FEMA needs to be free to present those and to have them consid- 
ered. 

A couple of quick points. The differences between FEMA in re- 
sponding to natural disasters and terrorist or enemy attack. I have 
come to believe that they are not necessarily the same all the time. 
For natural disasters, there are often several days of warning. You 
know it is coming, in the case of hurricanes and floods and major 
rain storms, massive weather surges, such as snow. Even brief 
warnings precede fires and tornadoes. 

But for terrorist attacks, there usually is no warning and no 
preparation time for the community. The immediate response is 
performed under different conditions as well. With natural disas- 
ters, the event typically occurs and then is gone, the flood moves 
through, permitting the immediate search and rescue to take place 
with no other considerations. 

But with a terrorist attack, however, you must conduct it with 
an eye to watching out for subsequent attacks and also apprehend- 
ing the perpetrators. There may be other items of priority as well, 
such as protecting vital assets. With natural disasters, the imme- 
diate response is usually straightforward, with no need for special- 
ized activities. Responding to a terrorist attack may require highly 
trained personnel in specialized areas. 

With our DHS money, we put together regional response teams, 
moon suits, whether it is an anthrax attack, biomedical, whatever 
it is. 

So that is another reason I think FEMA needs to get the recogni- 
tion that in natural disasters, it has a unique role. And also plan- 
ning for natural disasters differs significantly from attacks on the 
homeland. Since natural disasters usually can’t be prevented, the 
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planning is about mitigation or responding to the aftermath. In the 
case of floods, we knew we couldn’t stop the rain, but we could do 
something with it once it got there. It is not often the case in ter- 
rorist attacks. 

In conclusion, let me also note that FEMA needs the ability to 
think, particularly in the Gulf Coast, outside the box. Simply re- 
storing things to the way they were won’t always work. I am in 
education now. Simply restoring Orleans Parish schools to the con- 
dition they were isn’t fair to the kids of Orleans, just like you don’t 
want to restore the levees to the condition they were. They have 
to be strengthened. 

It is not a FEMA responsibility to do that. But it is, I hope, a 
FEMA responsibility to be a partner to the State and locals. When 
that happens, we build back stronger. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and let me just say that I have the 
greatest respect for FEMA. I am one of FEMA’s biggest fans. We 
need to let FEMA do the job that FEMA is quite capable of doing. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you. Governor. I know you have to leave 
shortly, so I want to ask you a question before you do, because you 
have very interesting perspective, I think, being here for 18 years 
and then having to go out and be chief executive of a State and 
deal with FEMA at both levels. 

If you had a magic wand and you could wave it, what would 
FEMA look like to you? 

Mr. Wise. Well, I would put Joe Albaugh back, first of all. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Wise. Or I would put somebody like him, assuming that 
Congress will not be able to change the structure of FEMA for a 
while. If it could, though, working with the President, recognize the 
need for the FEMA director to establish a unique relationship, par- 
ticularly once it is already in an existing agency, with the White 
House. That is number one. 

If I could wave the magic wand, I would also restore some of the 
hazard mitigation funds, the money that went into prevention. And 
of course, so that FEMA can get back up and running and in the 
way that it was. 

Those are the two main things I can think of. I guess I would 
urge, though, and I understand there is some move to even break 
FEMA up as it already is further. I would just urge against that, 
because former Director Brown made an interesting point in his 
testimony recently. He pointed out that while he had been the Di- 
rector, there had been 150 federally-declared disasters, some of 
them were on my watch, in West Virginia. Because of the effective 
work of DHS, there had been no terrorist incidents. 

But while that was going on, we still had 150 natural disasters. 
That tells me that there is still such a great need for FEMA to do 
the job that it has over several administrations built itself up to 
do. 

Mr. Shuster. Do you think that FEMA can operate like you say 
within the DHS structure, or do you feel as though it should be 
taken out and operate as it did with your experience prior to 2001? 

Mr. Wise. In 2001, I knew how to get to the White House. And 
I knew I didn’t need to go to the White House, because when I 
talked to Joe Albaugh, I was at the White House. 
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Mr. Shuster. But we can’t always be assured that we have 
James Lee Witt or Joe Albaugh in that position. So would it be 
your position that, as a former Governor and a former member of 
this Committee that FEMA is better outside that DHS box? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir, it definitely is. Because my guess is that who- 
ever is in there is going to be someone that the President directly 
knows and directly appoints, because of the importance of that po- 
sition. The second thing is that if FEMA needs to respond to a ter- 
rorist incident, I don’t see why you couldn’t use the old model of 
the Coast Guard, which, when necessary to activate it, the Presi- 
dent put it under the control of the Navy. There are ways we can 
work that. 

But FEMA, I would urge you over time to look at making inde- 
pendent again. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you. Governor, and I know, you can excuse 
yourself whenever you need to. 

Mr. Wise. Thank you, and thank you for the Committee’s indul- 
gence. 

Mr. Shuster. We appreciate your being here. Thank you. 

We will move on in the panel to Mr. Henry Rodriguez, who is the 
President of St. Bernard Parish, which is, I believe it was the hard- 
est hit parish in the New Orleans area. I know also from my expe- 
rience two weeks ago that Mr. Rodriguez is a plain-spoken gen- 
tleman that says what he means and means what he says. 

So with that, Mr. Rodriguez, you can proceed. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to be here today. 

I also appreciate the fact that you came down to St. Bernard and 
not only St. Bernard, but the entire area, and you saw what it was 
all about. It is hard to explain and describe what it is like. My par- 
ish has been, I think it is the hardest hit area there is. 

If you were to come in my parish today, you would not find one 
business place open. You could not stay overnight in but one house 
that I know of. There is not a light bulb that is lit in my parish. 
We are beginning to get our water together, because that is a local 
concern. The gas, we have no gas. We have none of the utilities. 

Our parish is totally destroyed. If you would come look at it, you 
would think a bomb hit St. Bernard Parish from one end to the 
other. I have never seen anything like it, not in my life, not any- 
thing. 

Our tax base is totally depleted. We depend on ad valorem taxes, 
we depend on sales taxes. We have none of that. 

Our sheriffs office depends on the fact that we have this revenue 
source, because he gets a certain percentage for collecting the 
taxes. So when St. Bernard goes down, so does our enforcement di- 
vision, Sheriff Stevens, who runs our sheriffs department. 

When I left yesterday, he was laying another 100 people off. 
They simply can’t get the money to us. We need it. But somehow 
or another, the money is not getting where i should get in a timely 
fashion. 

The problem that I saw with FEMA is, it finally got to us after 
about five days. Five seems to be the magic number in every com- 
munity. I don’t know what happened. But for five days, St. Bernard 
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Parish existed without any outside help whatsoever, no commu- 
nications. 

But you know what I will tell you? And you can figure this out 
for yourself, we had Canadian police that came down on the third 
day, walked into my office and said, what can we do? A self-con- 
tained unit, 50 people from Vancouver, Canada. 

Now, how did those 50 guys get from Vancouver, Canada, and 
they were there on the third day? You tell me. Because we were 
surrounded by water, we had no ingress or egress, and they got 
there. My own State government and Federal Government couldn’t 
get to St. Bernard Parish. 

The issue that was brought before you and that you have been 
talking about concerning the trailer issue, St. Bernard Parish is in 
favor of the trailers. But what I found out the other day after a 
meeting at the Governor’s office is all the temporary housing that 
they have been telling people and assuring people that they will 
have is in fact not there. There is not enough trailers in the United 
States to supply what is needed for this catastrophe that we have 
today. 

Our thoughts on trailers were a little bit different. We liked the 
idea of a trailer city, but what we were going to do, is as a person 
comes into a subdivision and he wants to rebuild his home or he 
wants to build a new one, that that trailer would be placed on his 
property until he was through building his home. That way we fig- 
ured we wouldn’t use as many trailers, and it wouldn’t be no big 
issue at the end of 18 months to close these trailer cities down. 

Also, I think one of the things that people have to look at these 
trailer things is, there are existing trailer parks, and there are ex- 
isting trailer parks in my area that will house at least 800 or 900 
trailers, and we intend to look at that. 

One of the problems that I have found with this situation was 
communications. It just didn’t seem that the left hand knew what 
the right hand was doing. You asked a question, and if you asked 
one person, and I think the gentleman before me kind of stated 
that, if you asked for an opinion on whether you could get reim- 
bursed on something, one would tell you yes, and the next one 
would tell you no. It was kind of a nightmare when you get to that 
situation. So I think communications and education is something 
that needs to be taken care of 

The other issue, and I kind of feel that number one, I don’t think 
they have the proper staff. I don’t think FEMA has the proper 
staff. To be totally honest with you, I think everybody was over- 
whelmed at the vastness of this situation. I know at local govern- 
ment we were. And I know State government was. And I am as- 
suming from what I saw. Federal Government was. They weren’t 
prepared for this. They simply weren’t. 

The problems also arose with us is that people that represent 
FEMA, you will get a representative, like we had a representative 
that served us for almost three weeks, a little over two weeks, al- 
most three weeks. That gentleman was replaced. The guy was real- 
ly, he knew his business, so obviously I feel that he was, I know 
he was a full-time EEMA representative. 

The next person that came in obviously came out of a pool that 
could be used. I think he was a representative from NASA or some- 
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where. Nice gentleman, but he just couldn’t give us any answers 
to any of our questions. So basically, we are back down to zero. We 
are climbing the ladder, but we keep going up and then we go back. 
Whenever you get in that point, in a situation we’re in right now, 
you have to keep going or you are going to drown in this thing. 

St. Bernard is, we are going to come back and we are going to 
come back better. We are determined. 

But one of the FEMA problems that has us at the present time 
is the inability for FEMA, and that is with regard to the Stafford 
Act, to take care of the base pay. We simply don’t have the funds. 
We don’t have any funds coming in at the present time. Normally 
this is the time of year when it is always tough on local govern- 
ments, because you get your ad valorem monies in the beginning 
of the year, and you stretch them. When you get to the end of the 
year, then that stretching gets pretty thin. And you are depending 
on your sales tax from your holidays, and there is not going to be 
any sales tax at St. Bernard for holidays. 

Gentleman, that is basically, I think that is all I can help you 
on. We need some help. I will be totally honest with you, the next 
time I come to Washington, I am probably going to the Chinese em- 
bassy and apply for foreign aid. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Shuster. Well, there are some things we are doing that we 
will address. But we are going to go through the Committee, then 
I will have some questions I would like to ask you and everybody. 
But we will proceed. 

Next is Mr. Kent Buckley, who is the Director of Emergency 
Management from Bolivar County, Mississippi. Where is Bolivar? 
I was in Mississippi, I was in Hancock County. 

Mr. Buckley. Bolivar County is in the Mississippi Delta. It is 
about 330 miles north of the coast, but I was deployed to Hancock 
County. 

Mr. Shuster. All right. Please proceed. 

Mr. Buckley. Chairman Shuster and distinguished members of 
the Subcommittee, I would like to thank you for inviting me here 
to provide this testimony on our Nation’s worst natural disaster 
and the recovery operations that are going to be part of our lives 
in Mississippi for many years to come. 

I am Kent Buckley, Director of Bolivar County Emergency Man- 
agement Agency in Cleveland, Mississippi. It is an office of two 
people, charged with maintaining our county emergency plan and 
coordinating response of all emergency departments, bringing to 
the table Delta State University, the hospital, nursing homes, 15 
municipalities, industry, private sector and so forth. We conduct 
preparedness programs with the public just like we have done in 
the old civil defense days. 

I am President of the Mississippi Civil Defense Emergency Man- 
agement Association, MCDEMA, made up mostly of local emer- 
gency management directors and staff. Our membership is about 
280. I am also a member of the International Association of Emer- 
gency Managers, with a membership of about 2,800. 

We just experienced a new disaster standard with Katrina in 
Mississippi. The old standard was Hurricane Camille, that came in 
about 40 years ago, August, 1969. Katrina has left tens of thou- 
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sands homeless with losses of jobs and critical infrastructure. It is 
going to take months to deal with the debris and years to close this 
disaster out. 

My county was not affect nearly as bad as much of the coast. I 
was deployed to Hancock County under our statewide mutual aid 
compact, and plus the EMA director in Hancock County asked for 
me. Hancock County was ground zero for Mississippi. 

Chairman Shuster, we very much appreciate the fact that you 
and some others of the Committee got a first-hand look at the mas- 
sive damage last weekend. Hancock County was thrown into third 
world conditions. Officials in emergency management fought the 
water coming into the building at one point in Hancock County, 
and they passed out life jackets among themselves and wrote num- 
bers on their arms with permanent magic markers. Then they 
placed vital personal information and so forth in the ceiling area, 
so in case the water got up and they didn’t make it somebody 
might be able to find that information and get to them. They didn’t 
know if they were going to make it or not. 

Much infrastructure was totally destroyed. This is going to be a 
huge burden on the towns and counties when the funds there have 
been drained while they are trying to meet payroll and they are 
continuing the recovery efforts. 

We need redundant communications like a nationwide satellite 
radio system. We only had one of those in Hancock County for 
days. FEMA is assisting with housing, which is a huge logistics 
matter. It is going to be a huge logistics matter later on also, when 
the trailers have to be removed. We still need those trailers, since 
many are still living in their front yards. We need a better handle 
on logistics and tracking resources in the emergency management 
field. 

FEMA representatives in our counties did a good job, according 
to our county emergency management directors. I called a number 
of them before I flew to Washington, D.C. However, we need to 
work on getting a means of registering the affected people. It is 
kind of hard to do when you don’t have phone lines, cell phones, 
you don’t have internet and you don’t have computers. And when 
you don’t even have a building to use, well, then, maybe FEMA 
needs to bring a building with it. 

Response and capability has to be built from the ground up. That 
means local programs need better support from the Emergency 
Management Performance Grant, that’s EMPG. This is a 50/50 
matching grant program that is the backbone of emergency man- 
agement in the United States. We have a $264 million shortfall in 
that program. 

Congress will have to decide what level of preparedness it is will- 
ing to pay for that translates into emergency management response 
capabilities dependent upon EMPG funding. Emergency managers 
in Mississippi believe that FEMA should be restored to an inde- 
pendent agency and its director restored to Cabinet level status. 
You can’t dismantle an agency and expect it to respond like it used 
to, and preparedness needs to be restored in FEMA. 

Homeland Security can have a preparedness program. National 
Weather Service has one. Red Cross has one, others have them. 
But all hazards preparedness needs to stay in FEMA. Preparedness 
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response, recovery and mitigation is the emergency management 
program across this Nation. 

I would like to thank you for this opportunity to visit our Na- 
tion’s Congress and to provide you with this testimony. I will he 
happy to answer any questions that you may have. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you very much, Mr. Buckley. 

Now I would like to recognize Janice Kilgore, who is the Emer- 
gency Management Manager for Escambia County. Welcome. I was 
in Escambia County over a year ago, and your wonderful Congress- 
man Jeff Miller, I know he works hard and works well with you 
folks down there. 

So please proceed. 

Ms. Kilgore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the Com- 
mittee. It is an honor to be here today. 

I have served Escambia County in public safety and emergency 
management for the past 32 years. I offer some of the comments 
today based on those experiences. 

We have heard a lot in different testimony about issues associ- 
ated with how you communicate, coordinate, consistency or lack 
thereof, and also being able to timely deploy these resources. Those 
are things we feel like that we have to look at in an adequate 
emergency management program. 

Emergency management does begin at the local level, but we 
must have help from State and local governments to make that 
happen. A year ago, September 16th, 2004, Hurricane Ivan made 
landfall at the Alabama-Florida line as a category 3 hurricane. No- 
where does it compare to what our neighbors in Mississippi and 
Louisiana saw with Hurricane Katrina. 

But we still had a lot of devastation, a lot of damage in our coun- 
ty, in Escambia County and Pensacola. We had better than half of 
our homes with some type of damage there. As a result of that, we 
had people that needed supplies. I will say that in less than 48 
hours, we had ice, water, and MREs being distributed to the citi- 
zens in our county. So it can be done in a timely manner. 

Many agencies came to help us after Hurricane Ivan. So when 
Katrina went into the Mississippi Gulf Coast, it was our turn to 
go over and offer assistance. On August 30th, the afternoon after 
Katrina went in, we sent a multidisciplined team to Harrison 
County, Mississippi. They came home for the last time on Septem- 
ber 29th, so there were there just about a month. 

Early reports from our team told of all the devastation that they 
saw and all the basic needs that they had, the supplies, just teta- 
nus information, being able to put band-aids on people that had 
scrapes and cuts. The food and water that they took with them 
they actually passed out to people in the community because they 
couldn’t find anything else. They were using their own supplies for 
that. Day after day, they would call back in, telling us of different 
communities that really needed assistance. 

Katrina caused catastrophic damage and any community would 
have a hard time dealing with something of that magnitude. They 
can’t do it by themselves. They have got to have assistance. And 
the greater the population you have, the more assistance you are 
going to need. 
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I have already talked about communications and coordination 
being extremely important as it relates to any disaster. The old 
saying that you hear, you play like you practice, local governments 
have got to have adequate plans and make sure that those things 
come together. Thankfully, we have groups like our churches and 
businesses and individuals that step up during times of disaster 
and don’t necessarily wait for the Government to ask them to come 
in and help. Because they were a big help to us after Ivan, and we 
saw those same things in the couple of times that I visited the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast in the last month. 

We talked about the consistency or inconsistency. Like the other 
people said, you would get one story on how to fill a form out, only 
to get told two or three different times by other FEMA representa- 
tives, no, you have to do it this way. So you spend a lot of time 
and effort spinning your wheels. So I really hope that something 
will come out of this on consistency for being able to get the word 
all the way down to the people that are on file streets giving that 
information. There has to be proper training for all the people that 
are employed during these events. 

The other thing that I will mention is the status of the emer- 
gency Preparedness funds, the emergency management funding 
that comes down from the Federal Government to the local levels. 
Last year, the fiscal year that just ended, Escambia County re- 
ceived $47,222 for this pass-through money for our emergency 
management program. That was actually $43 less than the prior 
year and $82 less than the year before that. 

I really think that the funding levels should be increasing, not 
decreasing, if we are going to have adequate response to emergency 
management and disasters in this county. 

FEMA has been a vital part of response and recovery activities 
in the past. I think if they would have a renewed emphasis on hav- 
ing qualified, trained people respond to the disaster locations, con- 
sistent instruction and information provided, as well as improved 
coordination before disasters, then FEMA should be able to effec- 
tively carry out the mission that it has been given to perform. 

Again, thank you very much for allowing me to participate in 
this hearing. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Ms. Kilgore. 

Next, Mr. Albert Ashwood, who is the Vice President of the Na- 
tional Emergency Management Association. Thank you for being 
here and please proceed. 

Mr. Ashwood. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, members 
of the Committee. I appreciate the opportunity to provide testimony 
on FEMA’s ability to lead the recovery mission after Hurricane 
Katrina. I am representing the National Emergency Management 
Association, whose members are the State directors of emergency 
management. I am also the State Director of Emergency Manage- 
ment in Oklahoma. 

Today, you have asked me to speak to the question of FEMA’s 
capacity and capability to direct the long term recovery mission 
along the Gulf Coast. I appreciate the opportunity to address this 
issue. However, I must first ask which FEMA we are discussing. 
Are we talking about the FEMA who responded to and led recovery 
efforts in the Oklahoma City bombing. Hurricane Floyd, the 
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Northridge earthquake and the tragedies of September 11th? Or 
are we talking about the current FEMA, with depleted manpower 
and funding, who is strained to respond to everyday disasters, 
much less the catastrophic damages caused by Hurricane Katrina. 

The post- 9/11 FEMA is a shell of its former self. Over the past 
weeks, we have talked at great length about leadership qualifica- 
tions, organizational structure and statutory responsibilities. Yet if 
all we do is talk, we should not be surprised when history repeats 
itself in future disasters. 

When I entered this profession 17 years ago, FEMA and emer- 
gency management in general were little more than a quasi-mili- 
tary entity, spending all of its time figuring out where a nuclear 
attack was going to take place and how to relocate the Nation’s 
citizens from one population target to a host community down the 
road. We worked extremely hard to stay in our cubicles and make 
sure as little attention as possible was directed toward our profes- 
sion. 

In 1989, a disaster called Hurricane Hugo hit the Carolinas. 
Then-Senator Ernest Hollings of South Carolina made a statement 
to the media which I remember today. As he was standing in line 
at a disaster assistance center with his constituents, he simply said 
that FEMA was the biggest bunch of bureaucratic jackasses he had 
ever met in Federal Government. 

The reason I remember this quote is because it was accurate. He 
was correct, but things were about to change. In 1992, Hurricane 
Andrew hit southern Florida. It was the most catastrophic disaster 
FEMA had responded to since its inception. Mistakes were made. 
Many of the same issues that we have talked about with Katrina 
were issues in Andrew. 

With Andrew on everyone’s mind, the new Administration felt 
the need to elevate the importance of FEMA and the emergency 
management profession in the Federal Government. Changes came 
rapidly and FEMA adopted a motto of people helping people and 
lived up to that mantra through their partnerships with State and 
local government. 

Large disasters continued to occur: the Northridge earthquake, 
the Midwest floods, and yes, even the Oklahoma City bombing, a 
disaster which I was deeply involved in. I can promise you that the 
FEMA that responded to these disasters is the FEMA you want 
and every American citizen deserves. 

Unfortunately, we live in a reactionary country, and following 
the tragedies of September 11th, we all agreed that something had 
to be done to prevent future terrorist incidents. What was origi- 
nally discussed as a coordinated effort of intelligence gathering be- 
tween the FBI and CIA eventually evolved into the Department of 
Homeland Security, comprised of 22 Federal agencies, including 
FEMA. An agency of this size must utilize and distribute its re- 
sources to best meet its needs: preventing and preparing to respond 
to acts of terrorism. 

Unfortunately, during the organization of DHS and future reor- 
ganizations, FEMA has gotten lost in the shuffle. Not only do they 
lack the manpower and financial resources they possessed in the 
mid to late 1990s, but they lack the authority and the position in 
the overall chain of command. 
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I don’t want anyone on the Committee to think I disagree with 
the mission of the Department of Homeland Security. In today’s en- 
vironment, it is essential that we expend all resources necessary to 
prevent and prepare for the next act of terrorism in this Country. 
However, we need not do it through the degradation of an existing 
success story. If you ask me if FEMA is the right Government 
agency to lead the long term recovery efforts concerning Katrina 
and Rita, I say they are the only agency with the knowledge and 
statutory authority capable of doing so. 

But we must give them the resources necessary to not only do 
their job, but to do their job the right way. It will take years for 
the Gulf Coast to return to the level of prosperity it had prior to 
Katrina. It is essential that the Gulf Coast is rebuilt with mitiga- 
tion efforts in mind. If not, we are simply spending money to apply 
a band-aid to a region as it awaits the next Katrina. 

A fully staffed and funded FEMA must be there to not only ac- 
complish that mission, but to prepare for and respond to future dis- 
asters. Personally, I have a few recommendations to succeed in this 
long term recovery mission. First, remove FEMA from the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security and make it a standalone agency an- 
swering to the President of the United States. 

The emergency management mission, simply put, is one of co- 
ordination and support. It is a basic Wal-Mart at all levels of Gov- 
ernment, where one stop shopping for resources and disaster as- 
sistance can be obtained. You cannot expect this and then establish 
a coordinator of the coordinator. 

Second, FEMA’s funding and manpower must be returned to pre- 
DHS levels. It is asinine to think an agency can effectively respond 
and recover from disasters without a preparedness effort to accom- 
plish this task. 

Third, the Federal Government is only as strong as its base, and 
regardless of what anyone tells you, disasters are local. If you want 
a strong FEMA, we need to have a strong State emergency man- 
agement and a strong local emergency management. Funding for 
the emergency management performance grants has remained vir- 
tually stagnant for the last 15 years. The grant is currently funded 
at $180 million and is the only grant that funds emergency man- 
agement on the local and State level. 

And it is a 50/50 matching grant. It requires local investment. 
This is quite different than the $2.3 billion of Homeland Security 
grants funded 100 percent federally and given to locals and States. 

In conclusion, FEMA is the right agency to meet the long term 
needs of the citizens of the Gulf Coast. I have many friends who 
work for FEMA who have been working 12 hour shifts, 7 days a 
week for the last month only to wake up each morning and read 
about how inept their agency is and their leadership has become. 
Many of these people have been doing the same job for the past 20 
plus years, and quite frankly, they do a good job. But we have to 
give them the support they need to do their job and to meet the 
expectations of the American citizens. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you very much, Mr. Ashwood. 

I think you have all made yourself pretty clear on the macro 
question of FEMA and where you believe i should be. But I still 
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want to go into sort of the micro question first, and then perhaps 
some other questions, since Mr. Taylor is here and Mr. Dent. 

First, I wish Mr. Rodriguez, I wish he could have stayed with us. 
One of the things that he said, and I guess really Mr. Buckley, to 
get your view of this and Ms. Kilgore’s on the proper staff that 
came in, and again, Mr. Rodriguez isn’t here to answer that. But 
in your experience on Katrina, in the aftermath here in the last 
couple of weeks, do you feel that the staff that came in from FEMA 
was knowledgeable, that they knew what they were doing? Can you 
give me generally what your sense of that was? 

Mr. Buckley. Well, in what I was doing in Hancock County, I 
didn’t see anybody from FEMA the first several days. There may 
have been somebody there, but I never did see them. And we were 
having a hard time trying to find some place to work out of. The 
emergency operations center had been flooded, and after several 
days, mold and so forth, we were having to try to find some other 
place to move to. We moved to trailers in the alley and eventually 
to Stennis Airport, which was about some 12 miles inland. 

Mr. Shuster. Ms. Kilgore, in Ivan, what would your comment be 
on the staff that came in from FEMA? Do you know if it was the 
permanent or the temporary staff that you were dealing with? 

Ms. Kilgore. It varied, as we heard earlier, where some of the 
ones that came in were very knowledgeable, and then others, you 
would get used to dealing with one and then they would be rotated 
out. So I guess they are part of their temporary pool that they had. 

Mr. Shuster. Did you know who you were dealing with, if you 
were dealing with a permanent or a temporary? 

Ms. Kilgore. Sometimes we did. Sometimes they just had the 
FEMA credentialing, so you weren’t sure if they were 100 percent 
a FEMA employee or if they were one of their disaster employees. 

Mr. Shuster. Right. 

Ms. Kilgore. But even some of the disaster employees they have 
are very, very knowledgeable in what they do, because they go and 
deal with the disasters a lot. It just depends on the individual and 
the instruction that they are getting and the consistency. 

Mr. Shuster. Experience. 

Ms. Kilgore. Exactly. 

Mr. Shuster. Even a temporary person can have tremendous ex- 
perience. Yes, Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Buckley. There was a FEMA representative in the EOC 
early on. His name was Eric, I don’t remember his last name. But 
I thought you might have been talking about EEMA people that 
were coming in to help people to register and so forth like that. I 
thought that is what you were talking about. 

But early on, there was one person, his name was Eric. 

Mr. Shuster. I believe I met Eric, I was at Stennis Airport two 
weeks ago. Eric Gentry. 

Ms. Kilgore. He was in Pensacola. 

Mr. Shuster. Okay. One of the things we are looking at doing, 
and I just want to get all three of you to comment on it, is to lift 
the cap on the community disaster loan program from $5 million 
to unlimited. What are your thoughts? How important is that to a 
community, to be able to get those low income disaster loans? 
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Mr. Ashwood. I think I can answer part of that. Having worked 
numerous disasters, there are very few items in the FEMA bag of 
tricks that are going to get a community back to the way economi- 
cally it was prior to the disaster. We can rebuild the infrastructure, 
we can help out the individual victims. But as happened in Okla- 
homa in 1999, we had a community that was wiped out by a tor- 
nado and its three top employers all left town. There was nothing 
I could do to make sure that there was any prosperity for that com- 
munity after that. 

The community loan program that you allude to is the one item 
that can be used to help that community through more of a long 
term process. Now, they will also work with the Department of 
Commerce to do everything that they can to make sure that the 
economic impact is lessened as greatly as possible. But that is the 
real issue. That is the one thing you can utilize. 

Mr. Shuster. Do you know that the community you are talking 
about, did it actually pay back that disaster loan? Because there 
are some communities that, based on their financial picture, those 
things are forgiven. 

Mr. Ashwood. Actually, in their case, they decided not to apply 
for that loan, because they had no idea whether they could pay it 
back or not. We did stress that most of those loans were forgiven, 
but at the same time, it was their city council’s decision not to go 
that route. 

Mr. Shuster. Ms. Kilgore? 

Ms. Kilgore. Well, as you know, with Hurricane Ivan, we lost 
a good bit of our tax base. Quite frankly, we are still recovering 
from Hurricane Ivan over a year later. We estimate it will be at 
least another year before we even start getting up close to the area. 
Most people have not even started rebuilding. 

And now with Mississippi and Louisiana in that same area, con- 
tractors are really going to be at a premium. So I think local gov- 
ernments should have the ability to go after something that can 
keep them, to sustain them, to pay the bills and do the things that 
they need to do for their citizens, especially when you know it is 
going to be a three or four year process. 

Mr. Shuster. Do you know if Escambia County applied for that 
community disaster loan? 

Ms. Kilgore. Personally, I do not, but we can certainly find out 
for you. 

Mr. Shuster. Mr. Buckley, would you care to comment on that 
community disaster loan? 

Mr. Buckley. On infrastructure, with these municipalities and 
so forth trying to build back, the rule has generally been, well, you 
build it back to the way it was. But if the way it was is not what 
is going to get you through the recovery or if the way it was is not 
adequate, it may fall short of standards, or maybe it was border- 
line, well, then, maybe you should think about improving it a little 
bit. 

Eor instance, the levees in New Orleans, they are going to, my 
understanding from the news this morning was they are going to 
rebuild those sections back to the way they were. Well, this would 
be a prime opportunity to build them better than they were, at 
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least in those sections. Then later on, they will have something to 
build onto. 

The infrastructure in these towns with sewage treatment and 
water systems and communications and things like that, if what 
you had before was not adequate, then don’t penalize them for try- 
ing to put some increased capacity in there. Because this recovery 
process is going to be a long thing. 

Mr. Shuster. Right. And a final question on the macro question 
of FEMA, where do you see it, where does it belong. But before I 
let you answer that question, I just want to make sure of the expe- 
rience I am dealing with here. Ms. Kilgore, did you say for 30 
years — 

Ms. Kilgore. Thirty-two. 

Mr. Shuster. Thirty-two years. And Mr. Ashwood, how long 
have you been in emergency management? 

Mr. Ashwood. Seventeen years. 

Mr. Shuster. And Mr. Buckley? 

Mr. Buckley. Sixteen. 

Mr. Shuster. Sixteen years. So I have a pretty experienced crew 
here I’m talking to. 

The same question I posed to Governor Wise, if you had a magic 
wand and you could wave it, what would FEMA look like to each 
of you? Inside DHS? Outside DHS? 

Mr. Buckley. Outside DHS and back to the way it was before 
it was pretty much thrown in the gutter and then kicked when it 
couldn’t respond. 

Mr. Shuster. And in the 16 years you have been in emergency 
management, now versus 4 or 5 years ago? 

Mr. Buckley. After Hurricane Andrew, it was fixed pretty good. 
It was a very responsive and user-friendly agency. 

Mr. Shuster. Not perfect, though? 

Mr. Buckley. No, not perfect. We all have things we need to 
work on. 

Mr. Shuster. I want to make sure we are painting the right pic- 
ture here. 

Mr. Buckley. Sure. 

Mr. Shuster. Ms. Kilgore, your thoughts on FEMA, inside, out- 
side? 

Ms. Kilgore. I think being separate again like it was would 
make a difference to those of us that deal with emergency manage- 
ment. I do think that preparedness and mitigation still need to 
play a very major role, as well as response and recovery, and that 
we need to make sure that that coordination is there through all 
levels of government. 

Mr. Shuster. And in your experience, did you see a marked dif- 
ference in FEMA last year versus before? 

Ms. Kilgore. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Shuster. I just want to make sure I clarify. I thought I was 
in Escambia County a year ago. It was only eight months ago. 
Time flies. 

Mr. Ashwood, your views? 

Mr. Ashwood. I think I made it clear. I think that FEMA needs 
to be outside DHS, similar to the way it was in the mid to late 
1990s. One of the things we keep talking about, we talk about a 
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lack of funding and a lack of manpower. But one of the things that 
FEMA lost over this entire transformation is a great deal of insti- 
tutional knowledge. There were a lot of people at FEMA who had 
worked there a very long time. 

When we started working through the terrorism, DHS stand- 
point, there was a lot of money that went out to private industries 
and is still going out to private industries, that needed that exper- 
tise base. So a lot of people who worked for EEMA back in the mid 
to late 1990s are now working in private industry as consultants 
and we have lost a great deal of institutional knowledge that was 
in EEMA previously. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you. I yield to Mr. Taylor, if you have any 
questions. 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me begin by thank- 
ing Mr. Buckley for coming to south Mississippi and my home 
county in particular. And Ms. Kilgore, I also want to thank the Elo- 
ridians. The help that was provided from outside, from Bolivar 
County, from Elorida was really well received, there was a lot of 
expertise. 

What Ms. Kilgore failed to mention, and I think that Mr. Brown 
completely missed last week in his testimony, obviously the first re- 
sponders, the local first responders are extremely important. But 
FEMA ought to have a plan for when the first responders literally 
have their legs cut out from underneath them, as happened in 
Hancock County, when the vehicles were parked in a place that 
had never flooded before, and you had every police car, every fire 
engine, most of the emergency management equipment, went un- 
derwater in a flood that just simply was unimaginable. 

So we are very, very grateful for the outside help that we re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Buckley, I would like you to comment, because I think it is 
worth hearing, if you would tell the Committee what kinds of com- 
munications you saw for the first four days in Hancock County, 
how many radios were available to you? 

Mr. Buckley. It was completely third world. The only thing that 
we were able to use, we brought a communications bus. We have 
an agreement with Delta State University, we have an agreement 
for the bus with them. We installed communications equipment in 
that bus, and we hurried up to finish it so that we could go to Han- 
cock County. When we arrived, we pretty much had the only com- 
munications with us that was in Hancock County. 

Mr. Taylor. What day was that? 

Mr. Buckley. That was the Tuesday after the storm. That Tues- 
day night, we had to wait for the roads to get cleared so that we 
could make it down there. So that was Tuesday night. 

Mr. Taylor. So that was over 24 hours since the storm. Prior to 
that, again, all I can do is ask you to confirm this, that there was 
one satellite phone. 

Mr. Buckley. And it was on my bus. 

Mr. Taylor. And it was owned by the National Guard. That was 
the total communications. 

Mr. Buckley. Oh, I am sorry, if the Guard had one, that would 
have been another one. But I had one in my bus. That doubled it. 
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Mr. Taylor. What kind of sanitation did you see when you got 
there? 

Mr. Buckley. For several days there were no Port-A-Lets. I 
think they were brought in, I can’t remember, I can’t remember 
now what day it was. It had to be at least Thursday or Friday be- 
fore Port-A-Lets arrived. It was probably on Friday. We were able 
to respond, my group, we were able to respond and be self-sustain- 
ing. But that was a problem. 

Mr. Taylor. What did you see in the way of food? 

Mr. Buckley. We brought food with us. But as far as what was 
available for the first responders, again, they had lost their vehi- 
cles, many of them had lost their houses. But they were on the job, 
trying to do their job as best they could. 

Mr. Taylor. What were the first responders eating? 

Mr. Buckley. Most of the food that I saw around there was food 
that first responders, people responding like my group brought in 
with us. I didn’t see any outside food. If it was there, I didn’t see 
it. 

Mr. Taylor. Okay. What you missed then was that the first re- 
sponders had looted the Wal-Mart and the Sav-A-Center in order 
to feed themselves. If you remember the guy they referred to as 
Boss Hogg, the stuff Boss Hogg was cooking had been looted from 
the Wal-Mart. 

Mr. Buckley. I remember Boss. Right. I seem to remember 
something about that now. I also brought him a pickup truck load 
of food myself, a week later, because he was running out of food. 
He came real close to running out of food several times. 

Mr. Taylor. One of the things that I found really frustrating in 
dealing with FEMA, and again, I want to hear your observation on 
this, that as, when the questions would be asked, when is the 
water coming, when are the MREs coming, the answer I kept get- 
ting is, it’s in the pipeline. Then when you try to narrow it down, 
okay, is that pipeline in Alaska, is it in Arkansas, is it in North 
Mississippi, is it 100 miles from here, the answer is, we don’t know. 

Was that your observation as well, that there was really poor co- 
ordination from EEMA as to what was coming, when it was going 
to arrive, and what the follow-on was going to be? Because I always 
found it was impossible to ration what you don’t know you have, 
and even harder to ration what you don’t know what you’re getting. 

Mr. Buckley. That is right. We need a better tracking system. 
GPS I think would be great. Satellite communications in all those 
trucks, maybe we can work toward something like that. But the 
tracking system needs to be greatly improved. 

We ran into the same thing with fuel. Law enforcement was run- 
ning out of fuel. At one time, I sent a message over to law enforce- 
ment that if a fuel tanker came into the county, you escort it in. 

Mr. Taylor. Again, Mr. Chairman, as you know, there is another 
hearing going on upstairs. I want to thank all of you for being here 
today and in particular, Kent, I want to thank you for coming down 
and helping out in south Mississippi. 

Mr. Buckley. I would describe it as a heartbreaking pleasure. 

Mr. Taylor. I really do want to thank all the Eloridians. I prom- 
ise never to say a bad thing about Elorida again. 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr. Shuster. I have heard you say good things about Florida. 
Escambia County, too, Pensacola. 

With that, Mr. Dent, five minutes for questions. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Ashwood, I have a 
question for you. In your testimony, you have made some remarks 
about federalizing a disaster could be extremely difficult with so 
many agencies lending support to disaster. 

We have heard a lot of discussion since Katrina about what the 
role of the Federal Government should be, specifically the military, 
in the event of these types of catastrophic events that you have ex- 
perienced down in the Gulf Coast. I would just like to hear you ex- 
pand on that a little bit more. As you know, we have this layered 
system of response, local. State and Federal, FEMA. 

Mr. Ashwood. Yes, sir. And here again, I have to provide a ca- 
veat that I was not in the Gulf Coast responding to these disasters. 
So we all have to realize that this is something we have not experi- 
enced before in emergency management or in response, just by the 
enormity of it all. 

In disasters that I have worked, and I have worked numerous 
disasters, Oklahoma is no stranger to disaster, all disasters are 
local. I still stand by that statement. Because the first line of de- 
fense are your first responders. You have emergency medical, fire 
and law enforcement who are all there, the first ones in. Of course, 
the State is right there to help them out if they need additional re- 
sources, and the Federal Government is right behind that to make 
sure that the quickest response and the most efficient response is 
made as possible. 

With the Federal Government comes a defense coordinating offi- 
cer. Any time there is an emergency declared or a major disaster 
declared under the Stafford Act, the Federal coordinating officer 
can ask the Defense coordinating officer to stand right next to him. 
If there is anything the Department of Defense has that can be ap- 
plied to that response, it is immediately available. 

I have concerns just hearing, as you have, the reports on tele- 
vision and everything saying that the Federal Government was 
waiting for the State to ask for this, or the State was asking for 
the local government to ask for this. I know it was chaotic. But the 
fact of the matter is, in disasters I have worked, those people were 
all basically talking to each other in the same room. 

So it is not like somebody was sitting behind a desk waiting for 
somebody to ask me for help before I am going to do anything. I 
don’t understand that statement. How it is supposed to work is ba- 
sically as Mr. Brown pointed out in his testimony that it works 
from the bottom up, from local to State to Federal and the needs 
are met. But they are not done in a such a way that is disjointed, 
they are done working in cooperation and partnership together. 

So I don’t know what happened in this disaster, but that is the 
way it has always worked in the past. 

Mr. Dent. Another question I had, all of you have indicated you 
would like to see FEMA as a standalone agency, direct report to 
the President. Other than having that direct ear of the President, 
what are the other principal reasons why you would like to see 
FEMA as a standalone? 
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Mr. Ashwood. I will start that off. I guess I think it goes back 
to the all hazards approach. We have been preaching and planning 
all hazards for years now, that we don’t need to have a hurricane 
plan and a tornado plan and a flood plan, because if you plan for 
all hazards you can take in the different aspects of all of those 
types of disasters. 

When the Department of Homeland Security started, we basi- 
cally started saying, we need to plan for terrorism, and oh, by the 
way, the underwritten philosophy is that if we can plan for a ter- 
rorist event, then we are prepared for any event that the Country 
might face. I don’t agree with that perspective. There are different 
incidents there. 

We used to have, prior to DHS, authorities were divided up be- 
tween crisis management and consequence management. That 
made perfect sense to me. You have crisis management, which 
takes it on the front end. If we can catch the bad guy and keep 
the event from happening, by all means, let’s do that. We all agree 
with that. 

But we have to be prepared for consequence management if we 
don’t catch the bad guy. And that is where FEMA came in, because 
they were the experts in consequence management. They could 
come in and respond to the event that already happened, to make 
sure the resources were there, to make sure that the most effective 
response could be made. 

I never quite understood why that was a bad idea, this crisis 
management and consequence management. But it seemed like 
when DHS was initiated, we had to get rid of those two terms and 
make sure that it was all together in one department. So I think 
there are a lot of growing pains as to how that actually works out. 
Because a lot of things that DHS talks about are not really of in- 
terest to me as the State emergency manager for Oklahoma when 
it comes to terrorist intelligence and where we might get hit next. 

While it is very interesting to listen to, there is not a whole lot 
I can do to effectively respond until the event actually happens. 
Some will tell you that you need to pre-position resources. Well, we 
do pre-position resources. FEMA pre-positions resources across the 
Nation for different types of disasters that could occur. 

But at the same time, you are not going to give me 72 hours to 
pre-position resources within my State because this is where the 
terrorist event might occur. We have to be prepared long before 
that. 

So I will pass that on and you can answer to that. 

Ms. Kilgore. Most of the things that I was going to mention he 
talked about, when he talked about the resources and the other 
things that were available to local governments. Having them in 
different areas is certainly important. I think what’s happened 
with the Department of Homeland Security, in my opinion, is there 
has been a lot of money, a great deal of money that has gone out 
through State and local, and in some cases local government, more 
importantly probably in the State and regional areas. 

But it has more been on equipment and types of things to put 
in these stockpile areas, and as a result, there has not been a lot 
of emphasis on people but yet there has been a lot of direction com- 
ing down to the local area as to what each local emergency man- 
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agement agency has to accomplish as it relates to this plan or that 
plan or the other plan. But again, there are no dollars associated 
with that for us to keep up with everything that keeps coming 
down the tubes. 

Mr. Buckley. I agree with all of that. Homeland Security really 
does not understand the emergency management discipline as far 
as the all hazards approach and then the types of plans that we 
have had in the past. They are law enforcement focused, most of 
them, and they deal with intel and investigations and that sort of 
thing. Even in the State of Mississippi I had one of our highest 
homeland security persons in the homeland security office talk 
about, well, they need a separate plan, they need their own plan. 

Well, you need to plan for all hazards and that needs to be part 
of it. You don’t need to start having 15 different plans for every- 
thing that could happen. We learned that lesson time and again. 

So FEMA needs to be a separate agency, and emergency manage- 
ment is a little different from some of these other disciplines, in 
that emergency management is a coordinating agency and a re- 
source agency and is not focused just on fire service and law en- 
forcement and emergency medical, but we coordinate with all those 
people. And it is a little different. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you. 

Mr. Shuster. I think that is one of the big lessons of Katrina, 
is a lack of coordination. I think you are absolutely right, I had 
somebody, it was actually former FEMA Director Brown, I think it 
was him, that said we need to have less engineers at FEMA and 
more coordinating type people, contract administrators, because 
that is what you folks do in your business and your world. 

I want to thank you very much for coming here today. I can’t tell 
you how important it is that folks like you come and testify before 
the Committee. Because the only way that we can gain the knowl- 
edge from folks like you that are in the field, first-hand knowledge, 
I have emergency responders in my district I talk to, but to be able 
to get a perspective from around the Country and those different 
experiences is essential to those of us on this Committee and in 
Congress to be able to hopefully make wise decisions. 

Sometimes we make knee-jerk decisions, but we want to try to 
protect against that with the information that you folks provide. 
You do that, so I thank you all very, very much for being here. I 
appreciate it. 

And I would ask unanimous consent that the record of today’s 
hearing remain open until all witnesses have provided answers to 
questions submitted to them in writing, and unanimous consent 
that during such time as the record remains open, additional com- 
ments offered by individuals or groups may be included in the 
record of today’s hearing. Without objection, so ordered. 

And again, thank you very much. The Committee stands ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 3:10 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Introduction 

Thank you Chairman Shuster, Ranking Member Norton, and distinguished members of the Committee 
for allowing me the opportunity to provide you with a statement for the record on FEMA’s ability to 
lead the recovery mission after Hurricane Katrina. I am Albert Ashwood, the Director of the 
Oklahoma Department of Emergency Management. In my statement, I am representing the National 
Emergency Management Association (NEMA), whose members are the state directors of emergency 
management in the states, territories, and the District of Columbia Currently, i am the Vice-President 
of NEMA and have also served several years as the Chairman r ( NEMA’s Response and Recovery 
Committee. I bring over 17 years of experience in emergency management and I understand how 
emergency management is intended to work. NEMA’s members are responsible to their governors for 
emergency preparedness, mitigation, response, and recovery activities for natural, man-made, and 
terrorist caused disasters. 

Current Status of FEMA 

Today, you have asked me to speak to the question of, “Is FEMA up to the task?” In the coming 
months and years, the recovery task before the nation is immense and requires significant resources 
and attention in order for emergency management to succeed at the task. It is essential that we clarify 
which FEMA it is that we are talking about here today. This is the tale of two agencies, with the first 
agency having the ability to successfully respond to terrorism incidents and natural disasters including 
the terrorism attacks of September 11, 2001 and the Oklahoma City Murrah Federal Building 
Bombing. This was also the FEMA that responded to the Cerro Grande Fire, Hurricanes Floyd, 
Dennis and Georges, and this was also the FEMA that addressed the Loma Prieta and Northridge 
earthquakes. This was a FEMA who garnered the respect to become the most sought after place to 
work in the federal government after the 2000 elections. This was the FEMA that built the public trust 
in the federal government to respond to disasters. 
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The other FEMA is today’s agency where we have arrived at post-9/1 1. The FEMA director serves in 
a bureaucratic chain of command which reports through the structures of the Department of Flomeland 
Security, which delays response and recovery functions. Grant programs addressing traditional all- 
hazards preparedness missions like the Emergency Management Performance Grants (EMPG) and the 
Fire Grants have been transferred out of FEMA and into a shop that specializes in domestic 
preparedness. FEMA’s state and local coordination unit was severed to stand up DHS’s Office of 
State and Local Coordination and other functions in FEMA have been consolidated into DEIS. This is 
a FEMA, where $77.9 million of valuable Preparedness, Mitigation, Response, and Recovery program 
funding was reprogrammed and transferred to the new Department to stand up operations and finance 
the new Transportation Security Administration. The Congress authorized this transfer in a continuing 
resolution for FY 2003. 

We are also talking about an agency who is faced with fulfilling their mission post 9/11 while 
operating with $63 million less for programmatic Preparedness, Mitigation, Response and Recovery 
funding in FY 2006 compared to FY 2000 as authorized by the Congress in Appropriations legislation. 
This is a FEMA that cannot compete with outside private sector companies eager for emergency 
management expertise, and thus loses critical expertise and know ledge in the response and recovery 
field time and time again in an age when the majority of their workforce is reaching retirement age. 
This same agency was forced to freeze hiring in the last few years, under a mandate from DHS. 

Staffing Issues 

The mutual aid assistance provided during these hurricanes vividly exposes the interdependencies of 
the nation’s emergency management system. For Flurricane Katrina and Rita, the Emergency 
Management Assistance Compact (EMAC) has currently fulfilled over 1500 missions with 44 states, 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico providing assistance in the form of more than 50,000 civilian 
and military personnel and equipment assets to support the impacted states. The estimated costs of this 
assistance may exceed $600 million. The missions and request for aid continue and are expected to 
continue for the next several months. 

FEMA is vastly understaffed at both the headquarters and regional offices. Currently, 9 of the 10 
regional offices are led by Acting-Directors, rather than the politically appointed directors. The 
constant strain of placing civil service employees in an acting capacity takes away from the work-load 
in the office, since decisions have to be made about what tasks to put aside because of staffing 
shortages. I would estimate that, regional offices are staffed to about 70 percent of the level that they 
were three years ago. This increased strain, with a more significa.ui work load, has made it difficult to 
retain employees. Regional offices are the direct line of communication for state and local 
governments to tap into federal resources and need to have adequate personnel to assist with all stages 
of emergency management from preparedness, to response and recovery, and mitigation from the next 
disaster. 

FEMA must be adequately staffed at both the headquarters and regional levels to be able to fulfill their 
congressionally mandated mission. Outside of EMAC, NEMA received several requests from 
representatives of the Principal Federal Official in the response to Hurricane Katrina and Rita to 
provide direct support to the federal government for their own work-force to respond to the disasters. 
FEMA was seeking state and local personnel versed in Stafford Act assistance programs like 
individual assistance and public assistance to serve as FEMA employees in the response to the disaster 
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on a temporary basis. They were also seeking state personnel to replace ERT (Emergency Response 
Team)-A team members in the field who needed rest before the next hurricane. More and more, 
FEMA is forced to rely on state and local governments to support their own activities because they just 
do not have the volume of personnel and institutional knowledge within the agency anymore. One 
suggestion that may go a long way to resolving these issues is to .idow FEMA to create an institutional 
immersion program led by former employees and experts who now reside outside the agency. These 
experts could lead comprehensive training before disasters, thus developing a knowledge base within 
the agency. 

FEMA Must lead the Task 

Unfortunately, the Administration, Congress, and all of us have stood by and watched as FEMA has 
become a shell of its former self We are at the same point as the nation was after Hurricane Andrew 
in 1992, questioning organizational structures, leadership, the roles of federal, state, and local 
government, and even citizen preparedness. We cannot afford to repeat history with the opportunities 
we have before us today to fix emergency management at the federal level. A Congressionally 
requested report published in 1993 by the National Academy of Public Administration (NAPA) 
entitled “Coping with Catastrophe: Building an Emergency Management System to Meet the People’s 
Needs in A Natural and Mamnade Disaster’’ cites the following that you must consider in the all- 
hazards context: 

“Americans have never seemed to value long-range planning and training. Although they have 
come to accept the necessity of these things in the military in order to protect citizens from 
threats abroad, they have not yet developed an appreciation for the need in protecting citizens 
from hazards that can befall them “at home.” As a result, emergency management agencies are 
generally under fimded for planning, training, and exerci.ses even those these activities are 
every bit as essential for their effectiveness as they are for military organizations.” 

This rings true today as most federal funding is dedicated to domestic terrorism, versus preparing for 
all hazards and the hazards that we truly face on a daily basis. 

Yet, no one is more qualified structurally and statutorily to help our nation respond to and recover from 
disasters. FEMA has the direct line relationships with state and local governments because of the grant 
programs and the disaster relief programs operated through the Stafford Act. FEMA is the only 
federal agency authorized under the Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency Relief Act (42 
U.S.C. 5121 et seq.) to carry out duties on behalf of the President. The 1978 Reorganization Plan 3, 
which created FEMA, also gives FEMA the responsibility for all of the functions of emergency 
preparedness and response. The plan states: 

“This reorganization rests on several fundamental principles. First, Federal authorities to 
anticipate, prepare for, and respond to major civil emergencies should be supervised by one 
official responsible to the President and given attention by other officials at the highest levels. 
The new agency would be in this position.” 

FEMA is and should be the agency of choice to coordinate the functions of the federal 
government in response to disasters, regardless of their cause. 

FEMA has the ability to tap into the emergency responder comn unity to build relationships through 
training and exercises. FEMA also has the skills to work cooperai.vely with state and local elected and 
appointed officials to work cooperatively to look at comprehensive recovery. FEMA has the 
coordinating function in the federal government and should have the ability to tap all the resources at 
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the federal level to respond to a disaster. However, all these areas need to be strengthened with an all- 
hazards focus to ensure that federal, state, and local governments are building relationships before a 
disaster and understand how to work together cohesively. Leadership is not a matter of one person in 
the agency, but requires systematic understanding and vision on how to assist state and local 
government undertake the recovery process. 

NEMA recommends that state and local governments remain in control of their own disaster response 
with federal support and unified command structures. Even in extreme circumstances, we need to 
continue to use and follow the plans and systems that are in place. State and local governments must 
have buy-in for the response and recovery of their communities. Federalizing a disaster could be 
extremely difficult with so many federal agencies lending suppor to a disaster. No disaster has been 
federalized in the past 30 years. Hurricane Camille in 1969 was the last time emergency management 
can recall a declaration of martial law with the military placed in -.marge. We cannot afford to return to 
the Civil Defense era of the 1950s and avoid all the lessons we have learned with catastrophic disasters 
over the last 30 years. This is why FEMA is the appropriate agency to do the job, we just have to give 
them the resources and attention they need to be successful as soon as possible. 

The time to stop the cycle of degradation of emergency management functions by reorganization after 
reorganization is now and we must systematically improve our nation’s emergency response system 
through verified lessons learned and not reactionary decisions. We hope that Congress will partner 
with NEMA as they move forward to consider changes to DHS organizational functions and the role of 
FEMA. 

As Congress and the media consider the use of contract employees to support the response and 
recovery effort in the Gulf Coast, we must thoughtfully implement this assistance. My personal 
opinion is that we can contract support for missions, but ultimately the government provides a service 
to protect the national security and that includes response and recovery from all disasters. I’m not 
against privatizing or utilizing the resources out there, but there is a point in which the federal 
government must accept some responsibility for ensuring that functions exist to respond and recover 
for whatever the disaster “du jour” may be. 

Response and Recovery Issues 

NEMA’s Response and Recovery Committee has been actively working with FEMA to remedy issues 
that impede the speed and the clarity in which FEMA issues guidance or provides assistance to states 
during a disaster. After 9/11, our Response and Recovery Committee looked very closely at issues 
impacting catastrophic disasters including: 

• Uniform, w'ritten, national guidance in a clear, timely and meaningful manner that does 
not vary from region to region; 

• Providing ongoing and timely training to field personnel on guidance and policies; 

• Implementing a process to approve state management cost funding within 60 days of a 
request; 

• Developing clear concise guidance on submission content and evaluation criteria 
specific to management costs; 
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• Following federal law regarding the statutory adiionistrative allowance for the public 
assistance program; 

• Administering the Other Needs Assistance Program to address ethnic and cultural 
diversity issues in accordance with the approved state plan for Other Needs Assistance; 

• Utilizing the State disaster Mental Health plans as the basis for approving the 
immediate services grant; and 

• Including state emergency management representatives on the FEMA Individual 
Assistance Steering Committee, which is influential in directing interim policy 
decisions. 

Many of these issues have yet to be implemented, but as you can see significant need exists for 
streamlining and simplifying national policy decisions on re.sponse and recovery. These policy 
decisions must be made by educated and enlightened federal experts in a timely manner during the 
response and recovery phases and such expertise needs to be built and maintained at the federal level 
in support of the state and local activities for recovery. 

Further, there are issues that Congress must address to simplify the response and recovery process for 
this disaster and future disasters: 

• Fix the cap on disaster home repair for the Individual Assi.siance Program to $25,000 and allow 
that for both repair or replacement for lost or damaged personal property; 

• Allow for rental assistance to be paid up to a maximum of i 8 months at the Fair Market Value 
of the jurisdiction affected, and give FEMA the ability to administratively extend this period as 
necessary; and 

• Reinstate the FEMA Mortgage and Rental Assistance Program to the pre-Disaster Mitigation 
Act of 2000 status. 

This is not the first time that NEMA has raised these issues with Congress. The time is now to address 
these critical policy and legislative issues, and we need to fix them once and for all. 

Additionally, the opportunities that mitigation provides to protect property and limit the loss of life 
have largely gone ignored by the federal government in recent years. As a member of the state and 
local team that provided input to the National Response Plan and the National Incident Management 
System, we had to really push hard to get mitigation included in the final drafts and even now 
mitigation is an after-thought for the federal government. Mitigation must receive greater focus in the 
recovery and reconstruction effort for Hurricane Katrina. Every state has a federally approved plan on 
the books to address their mitigation priorities as mandated by the Disaster Mitigation Act of 2000 and 
these plans must be followed as the Gulf Coast undertakes their recovery plans. As a nation, we 
should not rebuild without considering all of the mitigation measures that are necessary to prevent this 
type of loss from happening in the future. 

Second Stage Review 

NEMA is extremely troubled about the state of the Federal Emergency Management Agency and how 
FEMA’s ability to respond to disasters has been degraded in the last five years. NEMA articulated this 
grave concern in a July 27, 2005 letter to the Department of Homeland Security regarding the Second 
Stage Review (2SR) creating a Preparedness Directorate that would be primarily focused on terrorism. 
The letter to Congress highlighted the lack of the Department’s focus on natural-hazards preparedness 
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and the inability to connect response and recovery operations to preparedness functions, as any 
unnecessary separation of these functions could result in a disjointed response and adversely impact 
the effectiveness of Departmental operations. Nevertheless, we understand that the 2SR is moving 
ahead even in the aftermath of the recent catastrophic hurricanes. 

CONCLUSION 

Congress must look at innovative ways to address FEMA’s needs in this post-9/11 environment. The 
nation’s reactionary nature has left FEMA emaciated and anemi«-. We must immediately influx the 
system with support and innovation in order to face the challenges of the day. Federal, State and local 
governments must have adequate funding for baseline emerg.uicy preparedness so exercises and 
training can ensure that plans and systems are effective before a disaster. I thank you for the 
opportunity to testify on behalf of NEMA and appreciate your partnership. I hope we can work 
together to implement the lessons of Hurricane Katrina and Rita and ensure that the nation is 
adequately prepared for any disaster, regardless of cause. 


Page 6 of 6 
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Principles for Katrina Recovery S/wjvuviauev- 


1. The federal government must not use taxpayer dollars to put 
people, places and property in harm’s way. 

• Protect public infrastructure by rebuilding it to a higher standard. 

• Provide financial incentives to rebuild homes with safer 
construction in less hazardous areas. 

2. Citizens should be directly engaged in the work of disaster 
recovery and mitigation. 

• Involve local citizens at every level, including a review of what 
happened, long term recovery planning and the cleanup and 
restoration process. 

• Use local citizens to perform vital clean-up tasks, modeled after 
the successful “cash for work” program created by Mercy Coips 
and other relief agencies in Southeast Asia after the tsunami. We 
could be putting thousands to work, with federally-supplied health 
benefits, tomorrow. For example, the Portland ReBuilding Center 
is working with officials in New Orleans to train affected citizens 
in salvaging and recycling priceless building materials and 
artifacts, helping them to restore their heritage as they rebuild. 


3. Clarify the role of the federal government in disaster prevention, 
mitigation and relief. 

• Restore FEMA’s independence by taking it out of the Department 
of Homeland Security. Require the head of FEMA to report 
directly to the President. 

• Modernize the Corps of Engineers by updating the Corps’ 
Principles and Guidelines and setting up a “BRAC”-like process to 
prioritize Corps projects. 


I 
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• Fix the budget process to resolve the ironic situation where it is 
technically “cheaper” from an appropriations standpoint to spend 
billions of dollars on disaster relief rather than millions of dollars 
on disaster prevention. 

4. Make the recovery process a model of transparency and 

accountability. 

• This is about more than just clear objectives and process. 

• Accountability is the minimum price we should be paying for the 
burden of recovery we’re putting on America’s taxpayers and the 
patience of the victims. 

5. Congress should encourage and support state and local 

responsibility for disaster prevention, mitigation and recovery. 

• Pass the bipartisan “Safe Communities Act” (H.R. 3524) to 
provide grants to communities to incorporate disaster planning and 
mitigation into their comprehensive land use plans. 

• Provide incentives for communities to do a better job of investing 
their own resources to disaster-proof homes and businesses 

• Restore Project Impact, an innovative program that created 
partnerships with all levels of government plus the private sector, 
non-profits, businesses and individuals to make communities more 
resilient. 

6. Incorporate long term prevention and mitigation as a key element 

of any federally funded restoration. 

• Include funding for mitigation as part of any restoration funding. 

• Fully fund the Bunning-Bereuter-Blumenauer Flood Insurance 
Reform Act of 2004 (P.L. 108-264), which reauthorized and 
reformed the National Flood Insurance Program to provide a 
disincentive to property owners to live in repetitively flooded 
areas. Rather than continue to rebuild, the program would provide 
repeatedly flooded homeowners assistance in either elevating or 
moving their homes away from flood waters. 

7. Employ natural solutions wherever possible. 

• We should use the protective forces of nature to protect us from the 
desfructive power of nature. 


10/6/2005 
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• Restore natural floodplains in the region. Green infrastructure is 
often cheaper and more effective than pipes and concrete. 

• Resist temptations to weaken building standards and 
environmental protections. The sustainable future of the region 
demands the protection of public health and natural resources. 

• Create a protected park as a memorial to Katrina’s victims and a 
safety net for future residents. Congress should fund a multi-state 
coastal risk assessment to determine if there are areas of the coast 
that can no longer sustain communities and infrastructure. 
Limiting development on land that can no longer safely sustain 
communities and infrastructure will create a buffer zone against 
future storms and protect communities that resettle by absorbing 
floodwaters. What better way to honor Katrina’s victims than to 
create a memorial that will protect future residents? 


For more information on these principles, contact James Koski or Janine 
Benner at 202-225-4811. 


10/6/2005 
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TESTIMONY 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 

OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION AND INFRASTRUCTURE 
U. S HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ON THE 

OVERSITE HEARING “RECOVERING AFTER KATRINA; ENSURING 
THAT FEMA IS UP TO THE TASK.” 

KENT W. BUCKLEY, MCEM 
DIRECTOR 

BOLIVAR COUNTY EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
CLEVELAND, MS 
OCTOBER 6, 2005 


Chairman Shuster, Ranking Member Norton, and distinguished members of 
the Subcommittee, I thank you for inviting me here to provide testimony on 
our nation’s worst disaster and the recovery operations that will continue to 
be part of om lives in Mississippi for many months to come. 

I am Kent Buckley, Director of the Bolivar County Emergency Management 
Agency, Cleveland, MS, an office established in 1960. I have held this 
position since June 1989. Emergency Managers have the role of 
coordinating all local emergency plans, preparedness, response, disaster 
drills, recovery, and mitigation with all emergency and non emergency 
disciplines. We bring everyone to the table from fire, law, medical, 
volunteers and the private sector. Much of what we can accomplish depends 
on staffing level and funding. A key source of funds for building capacity at 
the state and local level is the Emergency Management Performance Grant 
(EMPG), a program which was in FEMA but is now in the Office of 
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Domestic Preparedness. EMPG is a matching grant program and is the only 
source of our funding which can be used for personnel and is for all hazards. 
As Director I supervise oiu Emergency Management Program and 
coordinate with our volunteer non profit Emergency Operations Response 
Team of about 40 members. This team serves as a land and water search 
and rescue team and conducts vital storm tracking through the delta area. I 
coordinate with our non profit Delta K-9 Search and Rescue Unit that 
responds nearly state wide and has about 16 members. In addition, I have 
served as our county fire chief since 1988. I have also served as the 
Homeland Secmity Coordinator for Bolivar County since 2001 . 

I am a member of the International Association of Emergency Managers, 
which has over 2800 members including emergency management 
professionals at the state and local government levels, the military, private 
business and the nonprofit sector in the United States and other countries. 

I am serving an unprecedented third term as President of the Mississippi 
Civil Defense/Emergency Management Association (MCDEMA) and have 
served on the Board of Directors of the association for over ten years. I am a 
Mississippi Certified Emergency Manager. The Mississippi Civil 
Defense/Emergency Management Association is made up of mostly local 
Emergency Management/Civil Defense directors and staff along with some 
members from the Mississippi Emergency Management Agency (MEMA). . 
MCDEMA was incorporated as a non profit in 1 962 and promotes training 
and professionalism in our field. We conduct two conferences per year and 
have had attendance from other neighboring states and FEMA. We 
coordinate training, response and other matters with MEMA. 


We have just experienced a new “Disaster Standard” in Mississippi. The old 
standard was Hurricane Camille that landed with 220 plus mile per hour 
winds and a storm surge of around 12 feet. Katrina was about toee times 
larger and took up most of the Gulf while packing winds of aroimd 145 
miles per hour. To make matters worse she carried a storm surge of 28 to 30 
feet. In Hancock County, “ground zero” for Mississippi, we found 28 foot 
water marks six miles inland at the I- 10 and highway 603 bridge and 31 foot 
marks on the Jordan River bridge on I- 10. 


There are huge problems with trying to rebuild infrastructure. Hancock 
County where I responded was thrown into third world conditions. No 
infrastructure was there to build on or repair quickly. There was no power. 
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no water, no sewer, no phones, or emergency radio communications. No 
police cars in the city of Waveland where the storm surge came in and the 
policemen and women had to swim for their lives. The entire Gulf Coast 
was devastated with homes and businesses gone. There is no where for 
thousands to live and no tax base or income to the local citizens or 
governments. The big tax base in Biloxi and Gulfport was gone along with 
the beach and the area south of the railroad. In Gulfport homes and 
businesses were completely gone for about 2 blocks inland. In Waveland 
the difference was everything was gone for a mile inland. It looked like a 
windswept landfill. At the Hancock Emergency Operations Center the staff 
would not abandon their posts. The water rose 1 to 2 feet inside the building 
as they fought to keep it out. At one point they passed out life jackets and 
wrote numbers on their arms with permanent markers. They placed 
corresponding vital information and identification high in the ceiling just in 
case they did not survive. Soon after that the water stopped rising and they 
had a sigh of relief while they shared a few hugs and shared some tears. 
Many of them lost their homes and cars. And they lost some friends that 
would not evacuate. 

I could go on about the response and there would be many interesting 
stories, but we are here today to talk beyond response into recovery. I felt 
you needed a picture of the event to be able to comprehend the massive 
amounts of debris and the total destruction of our infrastructure and tax base. 
The pictures on T. V. and the pictures I took do not do justice to the 
destruction. You will find your mouth open if you fly across the area as I 
did. Only then will you really understand just how massive it is. 

One of the County supervisor districts in Hancock County comprises the 
Coastal area fi-om Pearlington near Louisiana East to Waveland. He has 
virtually no structures left in his district. 

The size and scope of Katrina warranted the decision to include debris 
removal from private property and commercial property. In most areas you 
can’t tell which is which anyway. And the debris removal fees will fluctuate 
because of hazardous materials mixed in with much of the debris. 

It’s a shame that the brick and mortar debris may not be used to build breaks 
or to shore up the levee system in New Orleans. 
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With tax base and infrastructure gone it will be a terrible burden, especially 
on smaller towns and less populated counties to try to meet payroll much 
less bear up front costs for contracts and purchases. Advance payments to 
local governments will be vital to recovery. Many of these counties and 
municipalities are rebuilding infrastructure better than it was before to be 
able to facilitate the long term recovery process and make a smooth 
transition, eventually, from recovery to more normal operations. It would be 
ridiculous to build infrastructure back the way it was if it was inadequate 
before the storm. 

FEMA assists with housing and this will be one of the biggest logistics 
problems that FEMA or anyone has ever dealt with. There are not enough 
trailers existing right now that meet the needs and the requirements. One 
coastal county has received about 850 trailers and the county has a need for 
about 10,000. 

We still have many people in Hancock County living in their yards because 
they don’t want to leave what little they have left. Donations have been 
pouring in from all over the U.S. and the many parts of the world. Some 
tents were sent from England and were distributed to those living in their 
yards so they could have some cover until something better could be 
arranged. The trailers are coming in and will be for some time. It will be a 
massive effort to get them delivered and set up. And later it will be a 
massive effort to move them out. 

The FEMA organization overall has done many things well in Mississippi. 
We all have room for improvement. Getting Disaster Assistance Centers 
opened earlier would be a great improvement. Since there were virtually no 
buildings in Hancock County South of I-IO, trailers or tents should have 
been brought in within the first five days after the storm. When you have no 
phone lines, no power, no computer, to internet, no cell phone, you have no 
means of registering with FEMA or Red Cross. Third world conditions 
warrant a non technical response for registration. A satellite phone bank 
might have helped. Even if you got a call out of your area you were faced 
with constant busy signals. 

Logistics and tracking with FEMA have been mentioned in Mississippi. We 
need to find better ways of tracking our resources from orders to delivery. 
We need to work on that same thing with our state and locals, too. 
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I contacted a number of officials along the coast and some inland and we all 
agree that you can’t ran a Cadillac agency on a Volkswagen chassis and get 
a satisfactory response to one of the worst disasters in our history. In short, 
FEMA needs to be an independent agency out from under the Department of 
Homeland Security and its director should be restored to a cabinet level 
status. FEMA should be decentralized and decisions made at the supervisor 
level with full authority for this type disaster. Bureaucracy takes too long 
when suffering is in the balance. FEMA can’t lose 500 employees, many 
with years of experience and knowledge, have its funds stripped by DHS for 
other purposes and now be further dismantled and diminished by 
transferring one of the four integral functions, preparedness, and be 
expected to respond like it used to. Homeland Security can have a 
preparedness program. The National Weather Service has one as does the 
Red Cross. But all hazards preparedness needs to stay with FEMA. We 
have to stop fixing things that aren’t broken. 

If we want to fix something that is broken, let’s address Emergency 
Management Performance Grant (EMPG) funding. The Emergency 
Management Performance Grant is the only source of funding for all hazards 
that keeps Emergency Management afloat on the state and local levels. 
Emergency managers create the framework by which local governments 
respond to disaster situations. All politics is local and all responses are local 
and our emergency management officers who have the vital role of planning, 
preparedness, drills, and coordination of services are seriously understaffed. 
The only means of sustaining our local capability is through EMPG. 

Every year the International Association of Emergency Managers and the 
National Emergency Management Association testify about the EMPG short 
fall which is now at $264 million a year. Every year a delegation of 
emergency managers from Mississippi and many other states make the 
pilgrimage to Washington to plead for increases for this vital program. It is 
the very backbone of emergency management in America— the local people 
now on the coast working 18 hour days trying to get things back to normal. 
Other contacts we make are emails, phone calls, and faxes. The stack of 
them for the last ten years just from Mississippi would be about 6 inches 
high on this table. And every year it goes to the wire on trying to get the 
funding increased. You have to build your response capability from the 
locals up. They are the ones on the scene for hours until state resources can 
get there. Then it is days before the federal resources can get there. 
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FEMA’s response, in most cases, is only as good as the local emergency 
management program. The FY 06 appropriation for EMPG in the 
Department of Homeland Security Budget is $185 million, a five million 
dollar increase over last year. This will probably mean about $100,000 to 
Mississippi which means about $1,000 to my county. The shortfall is at 
$264 million. We have to do better by the things that work and the things 
that work best are strong local programs depending on EMPG and a cabinet 
level FEMA Director with decentralized decision making. 

I sincerely thank you for giving me this opportunity to visit our nation’s 
Congress to provide this testimony and will be happy to answer any 
questions you may have. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 

Kent W. Buckley 
P.O. Box 538 
Cleveland, Ms 38732 

662-843-2300 office 
662-846-2923 fax 

kentbuckley@cableone.net 
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Additional Questions for Mr. Kent Buckley 
Director, Bolivar County Emergency Management Agency 
President of Mississippi Emergency Management Association 
Hearing on “Recovering after Katrina: Ensuring that FEMA Is Up to the Task.” 

October 6, 2005 


1. What types of infrastructure are critical for initial recovery operations in 
Mississippi? 

Many services are critical for recovery including adequate law enforcement, fire, 
EMS/medical, and public works. But above all else we have to have good normal 
communications that are redundant. And we need a good comprehensive satellite 
radio/phone system in place for any type emergency or disaster. Initially we 
were faced with no communications with emergency services or with the public. 


2. You mentioned that only 850 of the 10,000 needed trailers for Hancock 

County have arrived. What is delaying the delivery of these housing units? 

Those figures were actually taken from those given by Jackson County, but we 
have over 10,647 occupied trailers in MS with nearly 28,000 people in them and 
it only took 10 days to get the program rolling in Mississippi. It took 8 weeks to 
get the first one in Florida last year. It’s going well considering the number of 
available units and the process of getting them delivered and properly set up and 
inspected for life safety issues. Sites have to have land power available. 


3. What do you need to expedite set up and delivery of these trailers to provide 
housing for families still living in tents? 

We need more available trailers. It is my understanding the factories are rutming 
at capacity. The delivery depends on the ability of the site to handle electricity 
and sewer and crew to get it done. Right now the site has to be inspected, the 
trailer delivered, electricity and sewer hooked up, inspected again then the keys 
are given to the family. 


4. What can FEMA do to further improve the temporary housing situation? 

In the short term, is Congress willing to pay for trailers to sit waiting on a 
disaster? In the long term, we may need a more robust surge capacity for 
housing. Some trailers may have to be identified and staged. Allow FEMA 
officials authority to work locally to set up temporary housing when it is 
available. 
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5. Are basic needs beyond housing being provided to the disaster survivors? 

Yes. The basics are being met down to medical care. However, in Pearl River 
County many people are moving into trailers with no sheets, pillows, blankets, 
etc. Those needs were not being met by Red Cross and Salvation Army. 

6. With tax base wiped out, is fast reimbursement of upfront costs sufficient for 
recovery or is more needed? 

No. In the end upfront money is not going to replace lost tax base. We need a 
program to help the recovery long term. There are loan programs but no means to 
pay them back with no sales tax or property taxes coming into local coffers. 

7. What is needed to keep the local governments afloat? 

They need dollars coming into their coffers in the form of taxes that are not there 
for months. Grants would be their only hope to survive until recovery is 
established. 


8. Have you been satisfied with FEMA’s coordination and communication 
efforts in the preliminary recovery? 

MEMA has but local counties may have a different idea about what they expect. 
It has been a good effort but has been slow in that FEMA doesn’t have that many 
knowledgeable workers on immediate staff. You can’t recruit new people and 
throw them into a disaster and expect good results. FEMA has been cut every 
year regardless of contrary testimony. 


9. Has FEMA responded in a timely and organized manner to requests and 
inquiries? 

The logistics system is broken and we need to figure out how to fix it. They do 
follow up on inquiries pretty fast. 


10. Have initial project approval and reimbursement with FEMA been 
successful? 

It has been slow but they don’t have enough Public Assistance Coordinators 
(PACs) in the field. Project approvals have been good but reimbursement has 
been slow. 
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11. How has the debris removal operation limited other recovery efforts? 

Debris on private property causes delay in moving in trailers. The debris has also 
caused traffic congestion, traffic accidents and is causing repeat power outages. 

12. What can FEMA do to further assist and simplify the recovery operation? 

By assigning FEMA representatives in each county with approval authority so 
requests do not have to be pushed up the system then back down. This will only 
work well with experienced field employees. 

13. Is it feasible to upgrade the infrastructure to mitigate damage from future 
storms? 

Yes and can be a huge help with future storms and events. Putting power 
underground where feasible will help ensure power getting back on fast but this 
will be a long term mitigation project. Mitigation funds would have to be made 
available to power providers to improve power service by moving it underground 
within a mile of the coast line. This could be encouraged in new subdivisions and 
in areas that have to be completely rebuilt. Generators at critical infrastructure 
and stronger buildings for Emergency Operations Centers would help ensure a 
more organized response and recovery effort. 

14. What additional resources could FEMA provide the state and local 
governments to make this recovery as efficient and smooth as possible? 

Assist state and locals with more experienced and trained staff, predetermined 
locations for food, water and ice. Also, help us with pre-contracts for emergency 
fuel supplies for evacuation, response and recovery operations. 

In addition strengthening the predisaster preparedness effort carried out at the 
state and local level through the FEMA regions would be very helpful. The 
FEMA regions are a valuable resource which we hope can be strengthened and 
not weakened in the DHS reorganization. 

15. What effect would increased funding of Emergency Performance Grant have 
on current recovery and future emergency management operations? 

A fully funded grant will help increase local and state staffing, communications 
capability, updated equipment and many other preparedness actions. All 
functions of preparedness, response, reeovery and mitigation are done on the local 
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level. More funding could possibly bring in cities to expand their capabilities to 
cooperate with county programs. 

Within the disaster area, immediate EMPG increases will go a long way to ensure 
that the vital state and local coordination is not lost due to lack of local funding 
because of the economic impact of the disaster. Also increases in EMPG are 
essential throughout the nation since it is imperative that there are strong, 
professional, experienced emergency managers from outside who can come in 
and be immediately effective in assisting the affected jurisdictions. Without 
adequate Federal funding of an emergency management system at all government 
levels, there may be no one prepared to come and help. EMPG is an investment. 


16. How have current staffing levels of FEMA limited the Mississippi Emergency 
Management Agency and Bolivar County from performing their recovery 
functions? 

Not having enough staff hinders local capability to carry out response and 
recovery operations. Locals are on their own for hours before the state can assist 
and days before the federal resources arrive in any emergency or disaster. The 
depletion and demoralization of FEMA personnel over the past few years has 
contributed to the lack of enough trained, experienced FEMA representatives ‘on 
the ground”. In catastrophic events such as Katrina, FEMA must recruit from 
outside the agency either through EMAC or direct recruitment. If there is not a 
reserve of highly qualified state and local emergency managers from which to 
recruit, the effectiveness of the coordination suffers severely. 


17. Would it be helpful to lift the S5 million cap on the Community Disaster 
Loan Program? 

Absolutely under certain circumstances like major disaster and it needs a 
“forgiveness clause” for a case by case basis. In many cases near the Mississippi 
Coast the counties are broke and have no means to pay back a loan. The tax base 
is gone and will take years to build it back. 


18. Would it be helpful if the federal government paid the interest on local 
communities’ commercial loans? 

In a catastrophic event locals may not be able to repay SBA loans when they have 
prior loans also, especially those with little or no equity in their business or 
property. 

19. Should we allow for FEMA reimbursement of the straight line salaries of 
essential response and recovery personnel? 
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Yes, this would be very beneficial and essential to affected local governments. 
But, this will need to be controlled and have close accountability to prevent 
cheating the system during the recovery process. 


Notes: FEMA is not a response agency but is responsible for getting assets 

We need closer pre-staging of generators and equipment for impending disasters. 

We need one good tracking system with a number for every request for each 
county. 

Do not put FEMA shirts on out of state Fire and Rescue personnel because the 
public will expect them to be able to answer questions. 
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Testimony of Kenneth Burris 

Acting Chief of Operations, Federal Emergency Management Agency, before the 
House Transportation and Infrastructure Subcommittee on Economic Development, 
Public Buildings, and Emergency Management 
Thursday, October 6, 2005, 1 1 :00 a.m. 


Good morning Chairman Shuster, Representative Norton, and members of the 
Subcommittee. I am Ken Burris, the Acting Chief of Operations of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA), within the Department of Homeland Security. 
I appreciate the opportunity to come before you today to discuss our ongoing relief 
efforts along the Gulf Coast and throughout the nation. 

Over time, we look forward to working with Congress to evaluate and address the lessons 
we have learned and continue to learn from this catastrophic event. I appreciate the 
attention and focus Congress is bringing to these important issues and 1 look forward to 
working with you in the coming months. However, that is not why I am here today. 
Today I am here to report on our ongoing relief operations which, as you would rightly 
imagine, are occupying all of our time and energy. 

Recovery Operations in Brief 

I would like to provide the Committee with a brief report on our ongoing relief 
operations. As response efforts involving immediate life saving and life sustaining 
efforts end, a long and immensely challenging recovery effort is already well underway. 
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FEMA coordinated the rescue of more than 100,000 victims from the greater New 
Orleans area by the National Guard, other Department of Defense entities, the Coast 
Guard, U.S. Department of Transportation, State and local officials, and our Urban 
Search and Rescue teams. Our Disaster Medical Assistance Teams treated well over 
100,000 patients. As of October 3, 2005, we have delivered in the combined Katrina and 
Rita effort over 84,780,000 liters of water, 40,1 19,342 meals, and 175,880,000 pounds of 
ice. There are 84 Disaster Recovery Centers open in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama. These numbers represent a significant increase in the amounts provided for the 
four hurricanes in Florida in FY 2004. 

Families have been separated, lives have been turned upside down, and many have lost 
everything. FEMA, our Federal partners, the governors, mayors, parish presidents, 
county officials, emergency workers and planners, private industry, as well as our partner 
charitable and faith based organizations have a great deal of work ahead of us. This will 
require a team effort. We will work side by side with all our partners; united not divided. 
This is going to take hard work, but together we can get the job done. 

To date, FEMA has registered over 1 .7 million victims for disaster assistance and 
provided housing assistance in the form of money or direct housing to over 390,000 
displaced individuals and families. At one point, there were more than 300,000 evacuees 
from Hurricane Katrina sheltered in congregate shelters spread throughout more than 40 
States. Hurricane Rita added to this shelter population. Though today, fewer than 68,000 
remain, we still have work to do. 
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Comprehensive Approach to Housing Assistance 

The first and foremost priority in our efforts is to address housing needs of those 
displaced, while respecting individual autonomy as well as the impact on affected 
communities and States . State eind local leaders will play a central role in determining 
the nature and shape of a long and arduous planning and rebuilding process. We will 
support and supplement these State and local efforts throughout the process while 
continuing to assist the individual victims of these disasters. 

Our goal is to move all Katrina evacuees out of congregate shelters by the middle of 
October. In Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas and Alabama, hundreds of thousands of homes 
have been damaged or destroyed in one of America's largest natural disasters. The 
housing stock lost in the southern most impacted parishes and counties in Louisiana and 
Mississippi alone has created the need for short and mid-term housing for an estimated 
600,000 households. Some are still in congregate shelters. Many of the displaced found 
their own temporary accommodations, such as hotels or motels, or with friends and 
family. They too will require assistance to get back on their feet. These families also 
will need to find longer-term housing. The Federal government is committed to helping 
the citizens of the Gulf Coast overcome this disaster and rebuild their devastated 
communities. The simple fact is the storm and subsequent flood were so devastating that 
a significant portion of the housing stock was completely destroyed. And, now we are 
faced with the challenge that housing demand outstrips housing supply. 
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Our recovery strategy is based on a single premise: Assist the victims of Hurricane 
Katrina in re-establishing a normal living environment as quickly as possible, in the 
towns and communities where they want to live so long that the local infrastructure can 
support them in the long-term. In reaching these goals, we will apply three basic 
assistance methods. 

The first method is to provide assistance directly to individuals and families, allowing 
them to take ownership of their lives, choose for themselves the best housing options, , 
where they can best fit into the job market, and how best to move forward. The Federal 
government’s disaster assistance does not take the place of insurance, nor can its 
programs provide such comprehensive coverage. But we can help and will help. Each 
eligible family can receive assistance for temporary housing for up to 18 months. 
Homeowners can receive home repair and replacement assistance and grants or loans for 
personal property and other immediate needs. 

An individual whose unemployment or loss of self-employment is caused by a major 
disaster, like Hurricane Katrina, and who is not eligible for regular unemployment 
compensation, may be eligible for the Disaster Unemployment Assistance Program. 
Unemployment that is caused by a major disaster includes situations where the individual 
is unable to reach the place of employment or was scheduled to begin work but is unable 
to do so, as a direct result of the major disaster, and also includes situations where the 
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individual has become the breadwinner or major support for a household because the 
head of the household has died as a direct result of the major disaster. 

To date, FEMA has provided $48.8 million to the U.S. Department of Labor for 
unemployment benefits and state administrative expenses under the Disaster 
Unemployment Assistance Program. 

The second way is to provide assistance to State and local governments that are now 
encumbered by the increased demands on their limited resources. While many host 
States have welcomed thousands of displaced evacuees into their communities, churches 
and schools, they nevertheless face difficult challenges supporting the new population of 
evacuees. Their infrastructures, community services, and housing stocks are being 
strained, and the Federal government recognizes the urgent situation. Accordingly, we 
are committed to reimbursing States for many of these increased shelter-related costs 
through FEMA’s public assistance program. 

In areas directly impacted by Hurricane Katrina, we will provide funding to repair 
damaged schools and rebuild those that were destroyed, as appropriate, including 
funding for equipment, furniture and supplies. And we will build them in accordance 
with State and local codes. In host States that received a large number of displaced 
students, we will fund temporary classrooms in those schools where additional funding 
capacity is needed to accommodate the increase in the number of enrolled students. In 
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addition, if more busses are needed to transport the students to school, we will fund those 
additional costs. 

The third way is helping to rebuild the Gulf Coast in ways that make communities 
stronger, safer and less vulnerable to future loss of life and property. FEMA’s public 
assistance programs and direct contracting authority will pay for much of this work. The 
States will pay for a portion of these efforts as well. Some of the remaining costs will be 
paid through flood insurance settlements administered by the FEMA National Flood 
Insurance Program (NFIP), and through mitigation grants, private insurance. Small 
Business Administration loans. Federal tax incentives, and the private sector. Hurricane 
Katrina has resulted in an unprecedented level of flood damage insured through the NFIP 
- there have been more claims from this one event than have ever been experienced in 
any prior year’s worth of multiple events. We are working with our participating insurers 
to implement new claims handling procedures in order to expedite settlements and speed 
policyholder recovery. We are also providing NFIP guidance and advisory information 
to state and local governments in order to make use of the best available data in the 
rebuilding process to reduce future losses. The Administration plans to work closely with 
Congress to ensure a proper level of borrowing authority is available so that the NFIP can 
seamlessly meet its obligations to its insured policyholders, I also want to mention that 
we will work with Congress in the coming weeks on important program changes that will 
ensure the NFIP's long-term financial soundness as well as its continued progress towards 
meeting floodplain management and mitigation goals. 
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Also during the recovery process, FEMA awards grants under the Hazard Mitigation 
Grant Program (HMGP), as authorized by the Stafford Act, to assist State, local and tribal 
governments rebuild their communities in a way that will reduce vulnerability to future 
hazard events. As they assess their risks, communities will need to consider adopting and 
enforcing disaster resistant building codes and standards, as well as making decisions 
about removing structures from the floodplain or elevating structures to create safer 
homes, businesses and infrastructures. HMGP provides grant funds to implement these 
mitigation measures. 

The recovery process for Hurricane Katrina will be neither fast nor easy. I am confident 
that we will get there, but only by working together. 

On September 23, 2005, the Federal government aimounced a comprehensive housing 
assistance program to meet the immediate needs of individuals and families displaced by 
Hurricane Katrina. DHS and the Department of Housing & Urban Development (HUD) 
annoimced measures to provide transitional housing assistance to evacuees that cut 
through red tape to provide evacuees the flexibility, choice, and portability they need to 
move from temporary shelters to more stable housing. 

We also are expediting aid to evacuees with immediate housing needs. Because of 
Hurricane Katrina's unprecedented scope and the widespread dispersion of evacuees, 
FEMA is accelerating the Assistance to Individuals and Households Program, which 
provides housing assistance to homeowners and renters 
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To reduce up-front paperwork and provide immediate aid, households will receive an 
initial lump sum rental assistance payment of $2,358 to cover three months of housing 
needs. This payment represents a national average of the fair market rent for a two- 
bedroom unit. Because rental assistance is being delivered in an expedited fashion, it 
may be necessary to re-evaluate eligibility and to adjust payments to families after the 
first three months. Those who qualify for further benefits may be extended assistance for 
up to 18 months, or a total of $26,200. 

HUD also is providing specialized housing assistance to evacuees. While the majority of 
evacuees will receive assistance through FEMA, others will be eligible for comparable 
benefits under HUD's Katrina Disaster Housing Assistance Program. Housing vouchers 
will be given to evacuees who were previously in HUD-assisted housing programs or 
were homeless. These vouchers give evacuees the choice and flexibility they need to find 
housing for up to 18 months. 

Through these programs, displaced families will have the opportunity to relocate to areas 
where housing availability and job markets will meet their immediate needs. 

Contracting 

As we also focus on the long-term rebuilding of the Gulf Coast region, many are asking 
how the Federal contracting process works and are rightfully concerned about the costs. 
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Members of Congress also have inquired on behalf of their constituent business owners 
about how they can match their resources with the extraordinary demand in the impacted 
region. 

There are three basic ways by which we will arrange and pay for the Federal recovery 
efforts. 

In some cases, FEMA directly contracts for goods and services in accordance with 
Federal procurement regulations. FEMA also can issue mission assignments to other 
Federal departments and agencies to perform necessary work and reimburse them for 
their costs. In many cases, however, FEMA will reimburse State and local governments 
in the declared emergency areas for eligible activities through grants. 

For example, FEMA issued a mission assignment to the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers to conduct large scale debris removal efforts in some of the most decimated 
areas of Mississippi and Louisiana. The Corps acquires services or supplies for these 
efforts through its contracting process. Companies interested in assisting in the debris 
removal efforts should contact local officials or go to the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
web site for guidance. 

Similarly, last week, DHS placed on its website a list of companies with whom FEMA 
has contracted and posted a link that should be helpful for businesses interested in 
directly contracting with FEMA or in examining subcontracting opportunities. 
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Businesses in your constituent States that wish to pursue contracting opportunities should 
go to www.dhs.gov and click on “Working with DHS.” 

As I have said, much of FEMA’s spending will be to State governments in the form of 
grants. FEMA awards grants to assist State, local and tribal governments and certain 
private nonprofit entities with their respective responses to and recovery from disasters. 
Specifically, FEMA provides assistance for debris removal, implementation of 
emergency protective measures, and permanent restoration of infrastructure. While 
FEMA is not a party to contracts awarded by the State or their county sub-applicants, we 
will nevertheless not tolerate discriminatory contracting practices. Under the Stafford 
Act and its implementing regulations, local businesses or workers are to be given 
preference wherever practicable, and under various Federal laws and FEMA’s 
regulations, minority- and women-owned businesses should be given a fair opportunity to 
compete for contracts. 

Conclusion 

Govermnents, whether local. State, or Federal, cannot compel any citizen to move back 
to the disaster affected region, nor should they. However, we must work with our State 
and local partners to develop opportunities that will facilitate their return, and provide 
help to those who choose to do so. We must promote ownership, entrepreneurship, hard 
work and dedication. Over time, and with encouragement, the good people of the Gulf 
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Coast will return and make the region better, safer, and less vulnerable if disaster strikes 
again. 

These States are suffering tremendously. It will take years to truly recover, and there will 
be countless hurdles to be overcome along the way. But the spirit and essence of this 
region, even amidst such tragedy, remains vibrant and strong, and all of us remain 
committed to the restoration of this important part of our great nation. 

Working together, we will get through this. 
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Department of Public Safety 

6575 North “W” Street 
Pensacola, Florida 32505 
850-471-6400 

www.escambiaemergency.com 


TO: United State House of Representatives 

Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
Subcommittee on Economic Development, Public Buildings and 
Emergency Management 

FROM: Janice R. Kilgore, CEM, Director, 

Department of Public Safety 
Escambia County, Florida 

RE: Hearing October 6, 2005, entitled: “Recovering after Katrina: Ensuring 

that FEMA is up to the task.” 

Mr. Chairman and Committee Members it is an honor to be with you today. 

I have served in the areas of public safety and emergency management in Escambia, 

County, (Pensacola) Florida, for the past 32 years and offer the following comments 
based on recent experiences. 

Disaster response may begin at the local government level but it requires a commitment 
from all levels of government as well as private and non-profit agencies to adequately 
recover from these events. FEMA, as the lead agency for federal assistance, must be able 
to: 

• provide resources in a timely manner 

• communicate effectively with response agencies 

• provide consistent direction 

• improve annual funding of emergency management programs 

On September 16, 2004, Hurricane Ivan came ashore near the Alabama-Florida line as a 
category 3 hurricane. This was the S'** storm to affect the State of Florida in just over one 
month. Though resources were already stretched thin, in less than 48 hours of landfall, 
citizens in our County were receiving food, water and MREs. Many agencies came to our 
aid, including representatives from Gulfport (Harrison County), Mississippi. When Katrina 
recently made landfall along the Mississippi Gulf Coast, it was our turn to help. 
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Page 2 - Janice Kilgore Statement 

Hearing; “Recovering after Katrina: Ensuring that FEMA is up to the task” 

On August 30*, the afternoon following Katrina’s landfall, a multi-discipline team from 
Escambia County responded to Gulfport to assist our Mississippi neighbors. We 
maintained this presence until September 29, 2005. Early reports from our team were of 
the extreme devastation and the tremendous need for basic supplies and assistance. There 
were immediate requests for tetanus and first aid supplies. We located over 700 units of 
tetanus and sent boxes of bandaids, antibiotic ointment and peroxide to the area. 

Escambia County personnel distributed food and water from their own supplies to people 
in the community who had nothing. Over the next several days, our employees 
discovered community after community in need of assistance. 

Katrina caused catastrophic damage and any community would be overwhelmed after 
such a disaster. That is why FEMA must be poised to provide a quick response following 
major disasters. The larger the event and the greater the population affected, the more 
immediate the need will be to provide basic supplies, personnel and equipment. 

Communication and coordination with response and recovery agencies before a disaster 
strikes is crucial. The old saying “you play like you practice” rings true during 
activations of Emergency Operations Centers. Local governments do all they can when a 
major disaster occurs but they are victims and in need of immediate assistance. This is 
not a time for politics or turf wars. Thankfully, churches, businesses and individuals 
provide help until government resources arrive. 

Consistency is so important. After Hurricane Ivan, the Public Safety Resource Manager 
had to revise FEMA forms three different times because of conflicting instructions 
received from different FEMA representatives. It was not uncommon to receive approval 
on a project from one FEMA employee, only to have it rejected by another FEMA 
employee. FEMA must improve consistency. All FEMA employees and reservists must 
be properly trained before being deployed. 

We receive advance warning before a hurricane, but that is not trae of other disasters. 
Local governments must develop plans, conduct training and provide initial response to all 
disasters. To assist in this effort. State and Federal governments should increase funding 
specific to emergency management activities. In the fiscal year that just ended (04/05) 
Escambia County’s share of FEMA’s emergency management funding was only $47,222. 
This was $43.00 less than the prior year (03/04) and $82.00 less than the year before that 
(02/03). Funding levels should be increasing not decreasing if we are going to build an 
adequate emergency management response in this Country. 

In summary, FEMA has been a vital part of response and recovery activities for many 
years. With a renewed emphasis on qualified and trained persormel, consistent 
instraction, and improved coordination; FEMA should be able to effectively carry out the 
mission it was created to perform. 
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Department of Public Safety 

6575 North “W” Street 
Pensacola, Florida 32505 
850-471-6400 

www.escamblaemergency.com 


October 26, 2005 

The Honorable Bill Shuster 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Economic Development, Public 
Buildings and Emergency Management 
2165 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Congressman Shuster, 

I am enclosing a response to the additional questions submitted for the record, 
The response was also faxed as specified In your letter of October 1 1 , 2005. 
As noted, Bob McLaughlin, Assistant County Administrator and Jean Kassab. 
Director, Administrative Services provided most of the comments, since they 
were more directly involved in many of the areas identified in the questions. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to participate. If we can provide any 
additional Information, please do not hesitate to contact me. 



c: Bob McLaughlin. Assistant County Administrator 
Jean Kassab, Director, Administrative Sendees 
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Additioiial Questions for Ms. Janice Kilgore 

Hearing on “Recovering after Katrina: Ensuring that FEMA is up to the tiisk.” 

October 6, 2005 

The following responses are compiled from information submitted by Bob McLaug^hlin, 
Assistent Comity Administrator and/or Jean Kassab^ Director of Administrative Services, 
Escambia County, Florida. Mr. McLaughlin and Mrs. Kassab were very involved in the 
entire process and more directly involved with FEMA in some of tbe areas noted in the 
questions. 

1 . Last year we were alerted to the consequences of FEMA’s limited cap^ity to handle 

financ ial coordination with state and local entities. Having witnessed first hand the ongoing 
and tenuous efforts in Florida’s recovery, do you fi^el that FEMA is capable of offering a 
more respoi^ive effort to the recovery of lar^, more widespread disasters, including 
Katrina? 

FEMA could be more responsive. A cotffAe of suggestions: 

(1) EIiminate the additional concessional approval for million dollar project 
worksheets. It delays the funding to the local government by several weeks and is not 
needed as the projects have already been reviewed by about seven layers of FEMA 
representatives as well as State 

(2) Reduce the layers of review by FEMA for worksheets. 

0) Require a periodic customer service questionnaire response from the local 
government to identify problems and areas for improvement. 

(4) Work to eliminate or reduce the need to rotate staff". 

(5) FEMA ahvf^s shows up wanting more detail on public damage than I have had time 
to assemble. I need at least two d<^s to get this from the stqff after a hurricane. 

(6) I suggest that if the rules and processes have not changed since the last briefing that 
we are allowed to pass on having one. JCavab 

FEMA has the resources to be more responsive especially in the recovery of larger and 
more widespread disasters such as Katrina. FEMA must establish a local presence and 
delegate all necessary authority to that level. FEMA 's recovery effort in Florida 
especially in the Panhandle woj to centralize efforts in Orlando and Washtngjon, DC. 
FEMA established an Area Field Office to coordinate the recovery effyri in a ten county 
area ie the Panhandle. That office and its staff had initial authority and responsibility to 
assist in that effort. But the Disaster Field Office (DFO) in Orlando centralized all effort 
especially debris removal at their feve/. Its rationale was that it needed to be consistent 
throu^out the slate. Debris removal Uteratfy stalled in November 2004 when a PA 
debris staff that did not report to the area office director wrote all project worksheets for 
debris removal. This stqff did not even coordinate those PWs with the local government. 
This directive created a more cumbersome^ totally unresponsive and extremely 
bureaucratic recovery effort. It fivstrated both state and local governments. It even 
frustrated FEMA personnel who were trying to assist in us in a more rapid recovery. 

Mdaughlin 
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2. During the recovery following last year’s hurricanes, did FEMA’s performance improve over 
time? 

FEMA ’s project offices located in Pensacola worked very closefy with the County to ensia-e 
that project worksheets were fair and timely. The nugor issue is debris and mitigation 
handled out of the Orlando Office. It all boils down to a cojnplete lack of consistency in 
direction jtvm FEMA. Project that were written for mitigation would change with each 
rotation of the staff with no regard to the previous decisions and the work that the County 
was bidding based on that decision. The problems with debris are too numerous to describe 
in a brief response. Too many people making decisions without regard to the practical 
difficulties involved. Stumps are a good example. We issued contract for debris prime 
contractors cffier Ivan with FEMA in attendance during the process. After the fact, two 
months later, we are informed that FEMA will not pay for stumps less than 24 inches. We 
have the lowest cubic yard rate for debris around at $9.26, hut the County was not given the 
opportunity to re-price the rate with the change in the stump issue. As a result we are out 
mUliortS of dollars. Kassab 

FEMA recovery effort did ingtrove over time. That improvement was directly attributable 
to stqffv^ the local recovery office with good cotrpetent key staff, ie, director; lA, HA and 
PA (Mffs and critical stcff in each area. We Mtially had a good competent staff from 
Re^on VTl. When FEMA HQ and Region TP started to centralize all operations in Orlando, 
they became frustrated and basically moved home to Kansas City. We lost a truly 
professional and responsive group. The DFO then staffed the debris effort with incompetent 
people and for the next five months the debris effort and the PA effort stalled. Mdaughlin 

3. What do you believe could be done to imforove on FEMA’s recovery process to elimmata the 
difficulties experienced in Florida’s recovery? 

FEMA needs to implement a more decentralized operation. It must divide the impacted area 
or state into manageable areas and staff it with proven veterans. The area director should 
be given a reasonable level of authority to tqrprove projects (PW) and e^^nditures that 
insure smooth operations. The agency can implement this NOW if Washington, DC and 
regional offices are told to stay out of the MdaugNin 

4. Do you believe the FEMA Recovery Division staff had the capacity to handle the recovery 
process for Florida’s recovery? 

Yes, but the process needs to be streamlined and a better accounting should be ^venfbr 
project work status in the Orlando Office. Work disappeared for months without a clue as to 
the status and no good explanation far why it was not in NEMIS. The Pensacola Office did a 
good job by qffiring weekly meetings and an iqxdate report on their portion of the work for 
all project worksheets. Kassab 

FEMA Recovery Division had the stcff and opacity to handle the recovery process for 
Florida and for the Panhandle. The complicating factor was FEMA HQ and Region IV HQ 
meddled and then centralized all authority in Orlando, FL. Panhandle recovery literally 
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ceased in mid November through March. We continue today to correct the policies, 
directives and decisions that emanated from this practice. Th^ even restricted the FCO. 
Mdaughlin 

5. Were Florida projwits held xip due to lack of adequate ca^ flow from FEMA? 

Projects were not held tq> because of inadequate cash flow. The county borrowed funds and 
even hired debris contractors that could pay white we wailed for funds to flow. Is there a 
better way? Of course. In the area of debris FEMA, state and local government shoidd 
develop a good initial estimate on the types and quantity of debris, write the PW that 
supports that estimate, approve if ASAP and then forward the funds. The state also needs to 
streamline its system to insure that the funds flow in a very timely manner. The analogy I use 
is that todcqf with electronic transfer why does it literally take 8 weeks for the county to 
receive funds. FEMA moves it in about 2 weeks and the state takes more than 6 weeks. The 
reason.simpfy is that everyorie needs to ’‘touch** it. No good reasons. That is the way we 
always do business. Mdau^hin 


6. What e^»ts did the lack of adequate ca^ flow have on the ability of state iJnd local entities 
to cany out its recovery operations? 

Again it would have been nice to have much of the funds earlier hut the county took steps to 
work through the cashflow process. With one massive debris PW and then future versions to 
refine it would be a much better methodology. 

7. After experiences with the Hurricane season in 2004, what can FEMA do to provide 
more consistent guidance to state and local entities during the project and approval 
reimbursement process? 

Provide approved sample contracts or scope for debris and collection work and rapid 
advance folding for the first 30 days costs. Kassab 

FEMA needs to be consistent at the very begjnrdng. If you are going to consider reimbursing 
counties for tree stumps as cubic yard of debris versus the size of the stump then say so oA the 
beginning. Do not start making ^cisions that have a financial impact on counties during the 
recovery process. Mclaughin 

a. Do th^ need more and better trained anployees? 

FEMA has competent professional personnel at all levels now. Their system to stc^up 
during response and recovery is a good proven system. What they need to do is literally 
"weed out** the bad ones. They need to develop a system that insures you do not rehire or 
utilize person(s) who create or have created problems. Mclaughin 
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8. You discus^ the need for increased annual federal funding for state and local emergMicy 
man^ement pro^ams. How would increased funding at the state and local levels benefit die 
recovery effort of this and future disasters? 

Increased fimSng shoidd go toward establishing a hardened mjrastructure that can 
withstand a minimum of a Category 3 hurricane. Communications is the first priority. 
Shelters and essential infiastructure such as potable water and sanitary sewa^. Local 
governments need to submit for FEMA cqpprovcd good common sense plans for distribution of 
key essential items suck as food, water and tee. This plan needs to be exercised on a small 
scede basis every year. Mdau^tlm 

The anmud funding we get from FEMA has been in place for many years. It was part of the 
old Civil Defense fim^ng that was to reimburse for up to 50% of the salaries of Civil 
Defense Staff. Urfortunately, it has never provided 50% of the funding and now we get less 
than we did before. With the increased reqxurements of Homeland Security and FEMA on 
training requirements, planning requirements, etc., there should be money provided to ptty 
for adequate staffing to carry out these mandates. Much of the funding now is very restricted 
on what it can he used for. I realize that some of these requirements are from the State but 
FE14A and Homeland Security should ensure that the locals are getting the mostfimding 
since we are the first to respond and handle these disasters. It seems to be working in 
reverse. Kilgore 

9. ' Would it be helpful to lift die $5 mitlion cap on the Community Disaster f-nan program? 

Federal gpvemmeni should lift all caps. Mdaa^n 

10. Would it be helpful if the federal government pmd the interest on local communities’ 
commercial loans? 

F ederal government should not pay the interest on local community commercial loans. That 
should he left to the state and local governments to coordinate. Mdoughiin 

Interest should be eligible if FEMA does not atnsider the advance loan or reduce the lime it 
is taking to get eligible work into NEMIS. Kassab 

1 1 . Should we allow FEMA rei mbursement of the stmight-line salaries of essential response and 
iTOoveiy personnel? 

FEMA needs to reimburse the salaries for essential response and recovery personnel. 
Mdaufdtlm 

I a^ee that FEMA should reimbttrse salaries for essential personnel. In matty cases these 
individuals are reassi^Ted to duties they wotdd not he performing had it not been for the 
disaster, Kilgore 
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Remarks of Ranking Member, Eleanor Holmes Norton 
Subcommittee on Economic Development, Public Buildings and Emergency 

Management 

Heating on “Recovering after Katrina: Ensuring that FEMA is up to the Task.” 


October 6, 2005 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for calling this first hearing in a series to 
examine the recovery process in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina. I fully 
agree with your purpose today to move from assigning blame, acknowledging 
there were failures at every level of government, but instead to concentrate 
on our responsibility to focus on FEMA, which reports to this 
subcommittee, with the goal of ensuring that the ongoing response of FEMA 
is efficient, effective and responsive to the needs of the people of the Gulf 
Region and other regions of the country. Under your predecessor as chair, 
this subcommittee had five FEMA hearings or markups after the FEMA 
Homeland Security Act of 2002 transferred all of the statutory functions of 
the Stafford Act from the Director of FEMA to the Secretary of the 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS), further delegated to the 
Undersecretary for Emergency Preparedness and Response (EP&R). 
Although I am a member of the Homeland Security Committee who was a 
strong advocate of the creation of the Department, I have reluctandy become 
an original co-sponsor of a bill to remove FEMA from DHS to help enable it 
to once again become the professional, quick recovery agency it became in 
the 1990s. 

At our September 24, 2003 markup, I cautioned about challenges to 
hazard mitigation or prevention activities that were clear then. States and 
local officials were complaining that the increased emphasis on terrorism had 
kept them so busy trying to keep up with security alerts, overtime costs, and 
the myriad of terrorism-related grant programs that hazard mitigation which 
we now know might have led to a better response to Katrina was in steep 
decline. Yet the Administration in its FY 2003 budget request had proposed 
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the elimin ation of the Hazard Mitigation Grant Program (HMGP) and the 
FY 2003 Ominbus Appropriation Bill, over the objections of our committee 
and various stakeholders, reduced the mandated percentage of HMGP funds 
from 15 percent to 7.5 percent. The reduction so inhibited the ability of the 
state and local governments to effectively carry out preparations for hazards 
and so dramatically increased the cost of natural disasters that we restored 
funding levels back to 15 percent at our markup. 

In May 2004, we were very concerned that the President’s FY 2005 
budget proposal reduced funding for the Emergency Management 
Performance Grant program (EMPG), even though Congress had strongly 
supported state and local personnel planning when it included specific 
language in the FY 2004 DHS appropriations bill stating, “EMPG is the 
backbone of the nation’s emergency management system. . .Now more than 
ever, the planning activities carried out in this program are of the utmost 
importance...” 

The result of short sighted shift of funding from FEMA is clear in the 
aftermath of Katrina. Presently, almost one miUion people in the Gulf 
Region have registered with FEMA for individual assistance, but only 72 fid! 
time employees are in the Recovery Division. This division is responsible for 
reviewing the paperwork which is the basis for reimbursement by FEMA for 
eligible activities, including debris removal, housing assistance and 
reconstructing public buildings and infrastructure. Although FEMA has a 
vast network of disaster assistance and other reserve employees it can call 
upon, the agency internally clearly lacks the management talent to adequately 
respond to Katrina’s victims. 

The District of Columbia was among the first local jurisdictions to 
reach out to Katrina victims, and 300 were cared for here and given the full 
bevy of services. Like the District, many of the states and local governments 
have laid out millions of dollars upfront without payment as yet from FEMA. 

However, my concern is for the more than 75,000 people still in 
shelters and thousands of others away firom family and friends. Is today’s 
FEMA capable of assisting these victims of disaster through the direct 
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provision of housing or through temporary housing solutions? Is FEMA 
capable of addressing the needs of over 300,000 people who have requested 
rental housing assistance? Is FEMA prepared for the “long haul” that 
Katrina recovery necessitates? 

This much is clear. FEMA has suffered rather than benefited from its 
absorption into DHS. Although the exact numbers are disputed, the agency’s 
core budget for disaster preparedness has been cut every year since it went 
into DHS. Its staff has been reduced by 500 positions. Hurricanes, floods, 
tornadoes, and other natural disasters come on cue every year yet three of 
every four local preparedness and first responder grants have gone for 
terrorism-related activities. The GAO reports that 75% of next year’s grants 
are similarly targeted to terrorism despite many local official complaints that 
the most urgent need is for natural disasters and accidents. Some 
considerable direction of funding to terrorist prevention was fuUy justified 
after 9/11, but we now know that bOhons of dollars were not distributed on a 
risk basis. The recent House Homeland Security reauthorization requires 
risk-based funding and strategies but awaits Senate action. We also know, not 
only from Katrina but also from the way FEMA was overwhelmed by four 
hurricanes in Florida in 2004, that “all hazards” has become a bureaucratic 
slogan. And we have known from that FEMA was in complete disarray at 
least since the Florida experience last year. 

FEMA has apparently regressed to the hapless and inefficient agency it 
was before James Lee Witt, the first career disaster specialist to head FEMA 
in 1 993, reorganized and energized the agency and was praised for FEMA’s 
recovery response to the earthquake in Northridge, Cahfornia and to the 
Mississippi River flooding. This subcommittee cannot alone return FEMA to 
those halcyon days of praise and worthiness, but with the series of oversight 
hearings you begin today, Mr. Chairman, we can pledge the oversight the 
agency will need to assure the improvement that the public expects after the 
lessons taught by Katrina. 
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Statement of 

The Honorable James L. Oberstar 
Subcommittee on Economic Development, Pubuc buildings and 
Emergency Management 

Hearing on “Recovering after Hurricane Katrina: 
Ensuring that FEMA is up to the task.” 

October 6, 2005 


Chairman Shuster and Democratic Ranking Member Norton thank you for calling 
for this hearing n n 1 1 i i ii _^ if rpf Fii‘ ! Uf ii ig i l i il \ ii up m rhr tn-ih ”■ 

Before I begin , I would like to give a special welcome to our former colleague, Governor 
Bob Wise, who has had a great deal of experience dealing with FEMA as a Member of 
Congress and as Governor of West Virginia, and we all look forward to his testimony. 






/ r' C ■ 

Two d a ys ago, I glong^th L e' i i eial irfuny L oU e aguec toured th e devastation in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina and Rita. We 
visited those areas to learn first-hand about the status of the response and recovery and 
how Congress can assist in making it more effective, efficient and tailored to meet the 
needs of the people in the Gulf Region. In other words, ‘'We came to find factfnot 
fault.” 


The response and recovery effort has been massive and there is still a lot of work 
to be done. Approximately 6.9 million cubic ions of 42 million tons of debris Ja«s been 


moved with assistance of the i\rmy Corps of Engineers and private contractors. FEMi\ 
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has shipped more commodities like, tarps, ice and water, in the first week of Katrina 
relief than in all four Florida hurricanes in 2004. The Coast Guard evacuated and saved 
the lives of 33,544 people. 

Recovery will take a long term commitment form the federal government, in 
parmership with the state and local governments and the private sector. This 
Committee has played and will continue to play a key role in these efforts, as we exercise 
oversight of FEMA, the Coast Guard, the EPA and the Army Corps of Engineers. 
During the recovery, these agencies will have to work together to assist the state and 
local governments with their vision for the Gulf Region. 
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In brief, the bill I am circulating does the following: 


' Restores FEIVIA as an independent, cabinet-level agency with a Director 
reports directly to the President; 


• Establishes qualifications for the Director of FEMA as someone with 
extensive experience in emergency preparedness, response, recovery and 
mitigation for all hazards, including major disasters; acts of terrorism and 
other emergencies; 


• Sets forth a term of 5 years. fo^the Directory- 

• Establishes a Deputy Director who will act as a liaison to the Department 
of Homeland Security in the event of a terrorist attack; 


• Reauthorizes the^edisaster ^zard mitigation program for another 5 years; 

• Allows FEMA to provide additional household repair assistanc e to 
individuals in amounts gr eater than the current $5000 cap; 

• Authorizes FEMA to provide grants to States and local governments to 
purchase emergency i nteroperable communications equipmen t and mobile 
emergency power equipment; 


• Ensures that states and local governments take into account the needs of 

ind ividuals with household pet s and service animals when developing their 
emergency preparedness plans; ' ^ 

• Reinstates the requirements of the Davis Bacon Ac t for work being done 
in the recovery effort; and 

• Extgads-disaster unemployment assistance benefits for individuals left 
unemployed by Hurricanes Katrina and Rita from 26 weeks to 52 weeks. 


This Committee has tried to advance many of these ideas before. In fact, 


Congress, the Committee reported and the House passed H.R. 3181, the Predisaster 
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Mitigation Program Reauthorizatioo Act of 2003, which made some of these very 
changes. 


Moreover, some of these solutions will take money. I am concerned that the 
FY2006 Department of Homeland Security Appropriations Act includes only a $5 
rrullion increase for the Emergency Management Grant Program (EMPG) (total funding 


f 185 million). In many localities, this program is the only source of funding for all- 


hazards personnel, who plan and coordinate and create the framework by which local 
governments respond to disasters. to address the issue of funding in this bill. 



Undoubtedly, there are other areas that we will need to investigate and explore. 
For example, FEMA provides disaster victims with housing through temporary housing 
and the direct provision of housing for up to 18 months. Over 330,000 people have 
requested rental assistance and FEMA intends to provide 125,000 mobile homes and 
trailers. We need to start thinking about some more permanent housing solutions, 
including ways to parmer with orgaitizations like Habitat for Humanity and others to 
assist people displaced from the hurricanes with home ownership, job creation and 
economic development. 


Mr; Chairman, I look forward to hearing from the witnesses. 
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Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for the 
opportunity to be here today to discuss the plans of the Inspectors General to guard 
against fraud, waste, and abuse in post-hurricane disaster relief and recovery. 

Overview Of OIG Hurricane Oversight in the Gulf States 

On August 29, 2005, Hurricane Katrina hit the Gulf Coast states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama with Category IV winds and torrential rains. To compound 
matters. Hurricane Rita hit the Gulf Coast again on September 24, 2005, causing further 
damage to the State of Louisiana and parts of Texas. By September 9, 2005 and shortly 
after Hurricane Katrina, Congress passed legislation that provided over $63 billion to the 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS) for disaster relief, including $ 15 million for the 
DHS Office of Inspector General (OIG) to oversee the management and expenditure of 
those funds. Although the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) is 
responsible for coordinating response and recovery efforts, it will take the combined 
efforts of many federal, state, and local government entities to restore the Gulf Coast. 
Therefore, the oversight task encompasses more than just the DHS OIG. The 
circumstances created by Hurricane Katrina provided an unprecedented opportunity for 
fraud and mismanagement, and some estimate that the cost to recover from the storm and 
rebuild the affected areas could reach $200 billion and more. 

In addition to its own activities related to Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, FEMA tasked 
other federal departments and agencies through Mission Assignments. Most recent data 
indicate that FEMA has made public assistance grants to three states’ totaling 
$963 million^, contracts to the private sector to assist in the cleanup effort totaling 
$1.6 billion^ and has made mission assignments totaling just over $7.4 billion'*, with 
$2.2 billion for the Department of Defense (DOD) and $3.5 billion for the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers (COE). Departments use mission assignment funds to award 
contracts or provide direct support for response efforts. In addition, some departments 
and agencies, including DOD, received direct appropriations for Hurricane Katrina 
activities. We expect more disaster relief funds and direct appropriations for Katrina 
relief in the weeks and months ahead. 

To answer the call for oversight in the face of these unprecedented disasters, my office 
and other Inspectors General have been working together to coordinate our efforts from 
the beginning. We are collectively focused on our departments’ and agencies’ response 
and recovery efforts and the related disaster assistance spending. 

It is important to note the distinction between management's responsibility for planning 
and operational control of the funds, and the independent IGs' oversight responsibilities. 
The overriding objective of the OIGs’ oversight plan is to ensure accountability and 


’ Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 

^ As of October 4, 2005. 

’ As of September 29, 2005. 

* As of September 30, 2005. 
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prevent problems before they occur. Our plans focus heavily on prevention, including 
reviewing internal controls; monitoring and advising department officials on precedent 
setting decisions, contracts, grants, and purchase transactions before they are finalized; 
and meeting with applicants, contractors, and grantees to advise them of their fiduciary 
responsibilities and assess their capability to account for the funds. The plans also 
encompass an aggressive and ongoing audit and investigative effort designed to ensure 
that disaster relief funds are being spent wisely and to identify fraud, waste, and abuse as 
early as possible. 

The OIGs are currently coordinating their oversight initiatives through the President’s 
Council on Integrity and Efficiency (PCIE), Homeland Security Round Table, and the 
overall effort will be coordinated with the General Accountability Office (GAO). 

Plan Coordination 

DHS OIG has developed a plan for oversight of the funds to be spent directly by DHS 
components. The OIGs of the departments and agencies who account for the vast 
majority of the initial FEMA mission assignment allocations have also developed plans 
for the oversight of their respective agency’s Katrina spending. To date, the OIGs, 
collectively, have committed more than 350 auditors, investigators, and inspectors to this 
combined effort. For example, DHS OIG has already assigned 60 auditors, investigators, 
and inspectors, and will be hiring over 30 more over the next three months. Over the next 
several months, the total DHS OIG staff assigned to this effort will most likely increase 
to approximately 150 staff, as we aggressively hire additional auditors and investigators 
under limited term appointments. 

Many of DHS OIG’s personnel are already on the ground at FEMA Headquarters and at 
the Joint Field Offices (JFO) in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama. In addition, we will 
be leveraging the OIGs’ efforts with those of the state and local audit organizations in the 
three states plus Florida, which Katrina hit on August 25, 2005. Already, Louisiana’s 
Legislative Auditor and Inspector General have dedicated 36 auditors to review 
transactions flowing through the state’s Office of Emergency Preparedness. 

The other OIGs and the GAO also plan to have personnel on site as necessary to conduct 
their oversight and investigative activities and these efforts will be closely coordinated. 
For example, the DOD OIG, the Army Audit Agency, the Naval Audit Service, the Air 
Force Audit Agency, the Defense Contract Audit Agency, and the defense criminal 
investigative organizations will employ a cadre of well over 145 auditors, investigators, 
and inspectors who will provide oversight of DOD contracts, grants, and operations 
related to Hurricane Katrina relief efforts. 

I do not believe that additional authorities are needed to allow appropriate coordination of 
these efforts. However, it is clear that additional resources will be needed and I will be 
preparing appropriate requests for supplemental appropriations. 
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DHS OIG Activities 

Within days of Katrina’s Gulf Coast landfall, the DHS OIG had a presence onsite at 
FEMA Headquarters to monitor operations. We quickly increased this staffing level so 
that we could have a larger presence and monitor operations at FEMA’s Emergency 
Operations Center on a near-continuous basis. Through this presence, we stay current on 
all disaster relief operations and provide on-the-spot advice on internal controls and 
precedent setting decisions. Auditors also closely monitor FEMA's assignment of 
responsibilities and funding to other federal organizations under mission assignments. 
This effort will be coordinated with the respective agency OIG reviews and will continue 
through project execution to identify questionable activities early, and thus decrease the 
risk of misspending while ensuring compliance with federal laws and regulations. 

During September, we established offices with auditors and investigators at the Joint 
Field Offices (JFO) in Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Montgomery, Alabama; and Jackson, 
Mississippi. The auditors will provide advice and perform proactive procedures related 
to the JFOs’ internal activities to ensure the appropriate control and use of FEMA funds. 
The emphasis will be to provide a visible OIG presence to prevent misspending on 
questionable contracts and grants. In particular, the auditors will perform the following 
functions: 

• Oversee contract and grant activities as requirements and awards are developed, 
an effort that has already resulted in FEMA deobligating $2.7 million that was 
erroneously granted to a local sheriffs office; 

• Participate in FEMA applicant briefings and kickoff meetings; 

• Provide advice on applicants’ accounting systems and sub-grant administrative 
policies, procedures, and practices; 

• Oversee ffiMA property management to ensure that property and equipment 
acquired for use at the JFOs are safeguarded against loss and pilferage; and 

• Perform audits, as necessary, of contracts and grants awarded by FEMA. 

The investigators will coordinate with the respective federal, state, and local law 
enforcement agencies and prosecutors as part of their "fraud awareness" initiatives. They 
will also handle allegations received through a single, government-wide. Hurricane Relief 
Fraud "Hotline." To date, working through the Attorney General’s Hurricane Fraud Task 
Force, we have arrested eight individuals for filing false claims for disaster relief 
assistance. 

Further, I have just selected an Assistant Inspector General for Katrina Oversight with 
extensive FEMA and OIG experience to manage the overall effort on a full time basis. 

Auditing Contracting and Procurement Activities 

We plan to maintain proactive and aggressive audit oversight of contracting activities 
resulting from Hurricane Katrina. Our objectives will be to determine the extent: (1) 
federal acquisition regulations are being adhered to, (2) effective contracting practices are 
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being used on these procurements, and (3) the expenditures are necessary and reasonable. 
Auditors will review the award and administration of all major contracts, including those 
made in the first two weeks. Particular emphasis will be placed on no-bid and limited 
competition contracts. Furthermore, each department’s implementation of expanded 
micro purchase authority will be closely monitored to ensure that appropriate federal 
acquisition regulations and guidelines are being adhered to, and expenditures are 
necessary and reasonable. Data mining techniques will provide continuous oversight of 
purchase card transactions to identify spending anomalies for further review. 

Monitoring Financial Controls 

We will provide oversight of the financial control environment, financial and operational 
processes, and the effectiveness of internal controls to identify financial reporting issues 
early at each JFO. Under this effort, where material, auditors will identify, document, and 
test key internal controls for operating effectiveness to ensure that federal funds are being 
spent wisely. 

Oversight of Public Assistance Projects and other Grants 

We are closely monitoring FEMA’s Individuals and Households Program (IHP) and, in 
coordination with HUD OIG, the Temporary Housing Program. Particular attention will 
be paid to identifying flaws in the application receipt, review and award processes to 
ensure that only those eligible applicants received public assistance grants. We will also 
monitor and, as necessary, audit Public Assistance projects and Mitigation projects 
approved by the States and FEMA. Reviews will start early in project execution and 
remain ongoing to identify questionable activities early, prevent misspending, and ensure 
compliance with federal laws and regulations. We will be leveraging our resources by 
working in partnership with state and local audit organizations. Other OIGs overseeing 
grant operations will follow similar procedures. For example, DOJ-OIG will be 
reviewing $5 million in grants to be awarded by the Office of Justice Programs. 

Review of FEMA’s Disaster Management Activities in Response to Katrina 

DHS OIG has initiated an assessment of FEMA’s performance as it conducted its disaster 
management responsibilities in response to Hurricane Katrina. It will focus on FEMA’s 
preparedness and response capabilities when Katrina struck, as well as some Emergency 
Support Functions within the National Response Plan for which FEMA has the lead 
responsibility: Emergency Management; Mass Care, Housing, and Human Services; 
Urban Search and Rescue; Long-term Community Recovery and Mitigation; and External 
Affairs. We will coordinate closely with GAO to avoid duplication to the extent possible. 

Operating the “Hurricane Relief Fraud” HOTLINE 

While each of the OIGs has its own HOTLINE for receiving allegations of fraud, waste, 
and abuse, a single Hurricane Relief Fraud HOTLINE has been established and is being 
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widely publicized to avoid confusion and allow for effective screening and follow-up. 

The DOD-OIG will operate the HOTLINE on behalf of the entire OIG community. 

Reporting OIG Progress and Results 

Each OIG will be reporting their progress to me, and my office, in turn, will prepare 
consolidated status reports, which will be posted regularly on our website. Each IG will 
also be issuing individual reports as weaknesses or problem areas needing attention are 
identified. “Flash reports” will be prepared and distributed by each OIG when issues and 
problems that need attention are identified, and more extensive audit and inspection 
reports will be issued as completed. 

Briefings will be provided as and when requested. 

I believe that, collectively, the Inspectors General are uniquely qualified and positioned 
to provide the most timely and effective oversight of Hurricane Relief activities in the 
Gulf Coast region. Working together, the OIG community will ensure that taxpayers’ 
dollars are managed and used wisely, and that the affected conununities and people 
receive the full benefit of the funds to be spent on response and recovery. 


Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared statement. I would be happy to answer any 
questions you or the Members may have. 


### 
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Statement by Bob Wise 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE TRANSPORTATION AND 
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MANAGEMENT 

TO THE HEARING ON RECOVERING AFTER KATRINA: ENSURING 
THAT FEMA IS UP TO THE TASK 
1 1:00A.M. October 6, 2005 
2167 Rayburn House Office Building 


Good morning Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member. My name is Bob Wise, President of 
the Alliance for Excellent Education and former Governor of West Virginia, from 2001- 
2005. It is good to he back with this committee again, where I spent 1 8 years as a 
Member. 

While a Member of this Committee, I spent a great deal of time on FEMA oversight and 
authorization issues, both as a result of my subcommittee assignments and also because 
my state was prone to frequent natural disasters-usually flooding-that involved obtaining 
a federal natural disaster declaration and working closely with FEMA. However, after 
leaving the Congress and serving as Governor of West Virginia, 1 found myself working 
very closely with FEMA as a direct partner and consumer of services. It is in that 
capacity that I appear today, as a Governor who personally was involved in leading the 
disaster recovery in 10 federally declared natural disasters, as well as declaring many 
more state of emergencies. 

I should note that I appear here as a private citizen, now working in Washington, D.C., 
and my testimony is not made on behalf of the State of West Virginia or the nonprofit 
educational organization I now head. 

Many times I have triggered our state’s emergency services process, including activating 
our state’s incredible National Guard. I have spent long hours in the state’s emergency 
command center preparing for a major storm; I have been in communities as they were 
flooding; I have walked through towns and communities that were almost totally 
destroyed; and I have worked with our Legislature to devise new ways to rebuild 
devastated areas where there were no existing tools in the toolbox. 

Rather than talk about FEMA as it currently is — and its limitations, illustrated by the 
recent experiences on the Gulf Coast — I prefer to make recommendations about the way 
it should be. 
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1. In responding to natural disasters. FEMA does best as an independent agency. 
Most agree that FEMA gained enhanced status as an effective and responsive 
agency under the team of President Clinton and FEMA Administrator James 
Lee Witt. As governor, all of the disasters I encountered rvere during President 
Bush’s first term, during which I found FEMA Administrator, Joe Allbaugh, to 
be equally responsive. There was a common element to both Administrators — 
they were personally close to the President and White House that appointed 
them and they, in effect, functioned at the same level as cabinet officers. 
Additionally, they both had extensive experience working in state and local 
government. They knew what a governor or emergency services officer was 
going through, and they had the ability to respond quickly. 

2. A direct relationship to the White House is cmcial . If FEMA is truly to 
coordinate plaiming and response to namral disasters, the other federal agencies 
must know that the FEMA director and the President communicate directly. 
Numerous federal agencies, such as the Small Business Administration, HUD, 
VA, EPA, Agriculture, Labor, and the Army Corps of Engineers must 
immediately coordinate in order to get disaster victims back on their feet as 
soon as possible. Often times, additional agencies not usually associated with 
disaster recovery need to be brought in. Under the previous independent 
structure, there was never any question of who the other Cabinet secretaries and 
assistant secretaries responded to; under the present structure, I truly have 
trouble believing that the present FEMA head, whoever it is, can command the 
same respect in the vast federal bureaucracy. Take a look at the current DHS 
organizational chart — it took me two tries to find FEMA in the structure. 

The FEMA director needs the immediate ear of the President to command the 
respect of the many state and local officials he must work with. If I had an 
urgent problem, I knew I could go to Joe Allbaugh and I was plugged in as 
directly as I could be. I did not have to spend long days trying to devise an end 
run to the White House. 

Admittedly, even after FEMA initially moved under DHS in March of 2003, 1 
felt I still had a direct coimection to the highest decision makers. In retrospect, I 
believe that is because the first DHS Secretary, former Permsylvania Governor 
Tom Ridge, was well respected by governors. He met with us regularly, and we 
knew that he understood our needs in dealing with natural disasters, at the same 
time we were all learning how to deal with terrorism. Once again, I knew that I 
had a direct line to someone who understood and also someone who had a direct 
line to the White House. 

With respect to the present Secretary of DHS, I do not question his credentials to 
coordinate anti-terrorist activities. Indeed, the fact that there have been no major 
terrorist incidents may indicate his ability in this area. And understandably, his 
top priority is preventing terrorist attacks. His resume, however, indicates no 
experience in natural disasters. So now the main natural disaster response agency 
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is removed from direct communication to the White House and the top of the 
organizational chart has no real sensitivity to dealing with natural disasters. 

3. Another reason to restore independent status is that FEMA needs to be able to 
present and argue for its budgetary and programmatic needs based on disaster 
prevention and recovery in the states and not the overall spending issues under the 
guise of Homeland Security. Some of the recent cuts indicate either a shift of 
priorities to preparing for terrorist attacks, an ignorance of what is needed to 
respond and the importance of preventive activities, or achieving budget 
constraints at the expense of FEMA. Former FEMA director Brown indicated in 
recent congressional testimony that budget cuts had restricted the agency’s 
response capability. 

One area that needs to have increased attention is Prevention and Hazard 
Mitigation. My state made excellent use of the 15 percent of recovery funds that 
were made available to prevent future mishaps. In areas that flooded repeatedly, we 
were able to buy out landowners, elevate homes or take other flood prevention 
measures to prevent recurring damage. The money invested often saved many 
times the amount in future damage. 

Likewise, FEMA must be free to consider, propose, and coordinate itmovative 
interagency recovery programs. For instance, this Committee worked to establish 
the mitigation program I have referenced. Following my first presidentially- 
declared disaster where an entire rural mountain town was wiped out, we realized 
that existing recovery programs would not be sufficient. For small business 
owners already saddled with debt, even a low interest SBA loan was out of reach. 
So the State offered a $20,000 “Forgivable Loan” that was completely forgiven if 
the business continued for five years. We coupled that with a $15,000 extremely 
low interest loan. We worked with SBA to have that as part of the overall package 
businesses were offered. Just as this led to the rejuvenation of the devastated town, 
measures like this will clearly be needed along the Gulf Coast. Once again, I 
question the ability of this type of proposal to work its way up the chain of 
command of the Department of Homeland Security, focused mainly of preventing 
terrorist attacks. 

For all the above reasons, FEMA needs to be an independent agency. Where FEMA 
resources are needed in a terrorist situation, the President can quickly order the agency to 
fall under the DHS command in the same manner that the traditionally civilian Coast 
Guard could come under military command. 

From my vantage points, I have come to realize that there is not just one type of 
emergency response to every situation. There are crucial differences in responding to a 
natural disaster and a terrorist or enemy attack. For natural disasters, there are often 
several days of warning and time to prepare. Hurricanes, floods, massive weather surges, 
such as snow have increasingly more preparation time. Even brief warnings can precede 
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fires and tornadoes. For terrorist attacks, presumably there is no warning and no 
preparation time. 

And the immediate response is performed under different conditions. With natural 
disasters, the event typically occurs and then is gone, permitting the immediate search 
and rescue to take place with no other considerations. A terrorist attack, however, must 
be conducted with an eye to watching out for subsequent attacks and also apprehending 
the perpetrators. Preventing future attacks or protecting vital assets may take priority over 
immediate rescue efforts. With natural disasters, the immediate response is usually 
straightforward with no need for specialized activities. Responding to a terrorist attack 
may require highly trained bomb squads or moon-suited specialists skilled in dealing with 
biological or chemical agents. 

The response will be different in the days after the incident. Natural disasters increasingly 
require civilian agency involvement to assist victims in regaining their personal and 
economic lives. A terrorist aftermath, while grappling with some similar issues, will also 
require different skills. Once again, where the long-term response to a terrorist attack 
requires civilian agency attention, FEMA can be directed by the President to fulfill this 
role. 

Also, planning for natural disasters differs significantly from preparing for attacks on the 
homeland. Since natural disasters usually cannot be prevented, the planning is about 
mitigation or responding to the aftermath. In the case of floods, I realized that we could 
not prevent the heavy rain from falling, but we could affect what happened once it hit the 
ground. In the case of homeland security, the first priority is actually preventing the event 
from happening. This requires two different mindsets and approaches. 

When FEMA has operated effectively, it is because it has focused on plaiming, assisting 
to prevent or mitigate damage and coordinating the long-term recovery. Its effectiveness 
has also come when the public feels confident that the agency is directly connected to the 
President. 

I would make one observation about disaster recovery that will be extremely important in 
the Hurricane Katrina and Rita recovery efforts. There is often a policy, both official and 
unofficial, that the federal government should not pay to do anymore than restore what 
previously existed. After one West Virginia flood where a community’s abysmally 
inadequate sewer system was destroyed, federal officials resisted paying for anymore 
than restoring the old system, even though it had previously been cited for significant 
environmental shortcomings. There are times when the federal government must accept 
putting things back the way they should be, not the way they were. And in the long run, 
this investment will save money. 

Clearly, the federal government does not bear the total responsibility for determining 
what would improve the previous infrastructure of economic situation in a devastated 
area. This must be done in partnership with state and local authorities. But the federal 
policy should not restrict planning for improvement with overly-limited participation 
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requirements. When the state, local, and federal governments can agree on how to restore 
an area to a stronger condition than before the disaster, everyone gains. 

For example, the New Orleans public school system was clearly suffering before 
Hurricane Katrina. Forty-seven percent of its schools failed to make Adequate Yearly 
Progress (AYP) under No Child Left Behind. About one-third failed to graduate, and 
many more students graduated without the skills they needed to succeed in modem 
society. There had been a rapidly revolving door of superintendents. The state of 
Louisiana had recently taken over certain functions of the failing school system. 

Levees, public utilities and infrastructure will need to be restored to a higher standard 
than what previously existed; so simply rehabilitating flooded school buildings and 
putting children back into the same inadequate education system is certainly bad policy 
and, ultimately, bad economies. The basic responsibility for redesigning the public school 
system in Orleans Parish is on the state and local governments, but the federal 
government should be open to assisting in this important restoration effort. 

A final note: There have been some proposals to put overall disaster planning, response, 
and recovery under military authority. I have the greatest respect for the commitment of 
this nation’s soldiers. But this is not a job they are trained for, nor will they be effective. 
Disaster response and recovery requires great experience and preparation. Military units 
that are rotated overseas and back will never be able to develop the expertise. Nor are the 
federal military units likely to be as familiar with a locality as that state’s National Guard. 

There are occasionally important roles for the active duty military, especially in 
preserving social order and performing the engineering work associated with cleaning up 
after a disaster. But the overall recovery programs are administered by civilian agencies. 
And I question how well outside military stmctures will mesh with the state and local 
civilian authorities. 

While I was in office, FEMA worked to develop long-term relationships with local 
authorities. Will the military have the time or inclination to do this? 

In closing, while in Congress, I became very impressed with the commitment and 
responsiveness of the men and women who worked with FEMA. As a state’s chief 
executive during the first years of the Bush Administration and on the front lines of 
natural disasters, that respect only deepened. For FEMA to be effective, certain 
conditions have to exist. This requires an effective FEMA that can truly respond to the 
frequent disasters that will affect much of the nation. As Michael Brown noted recently, 
during his term in office, there had been 150 presidentially-declared disasters. During the 
same period, effective anti-terrorism efforts meant there have been no major terrorist 
attacks since September 1 1 , 2001 . Clearly this shows the need for an independent FEMA 
with a strong administrator that can respond to the disasters that Americans are most 
likely to experience. 
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U.S. House of Representatives 

Subcommittee on Economic Development, Public Buildings and Emergency 
Management 

591 Ford House Office Building . 

Washington, D.C. 20515-6260 

Dear Chairman Shuster. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee on Economic 
Development, Public Building.^ and Emergency Management regarding “Recovering 
after Katrina: Ensuring that FEMA is up to the task." It is my hope that my comments to 
the .subcommittee, along with the many lalenied professionals who testified before you in 
October, were able to provide some semblance of understanding regarding the 
operational and functional integrity of FEMA. Impitivcmcnt is po.ssibIe and 1 look 
forwaid to seeing FEMA restored to a status that will allow the agency to perform to the 
best of its ability, and provide quality disa.ster relief and mitigation for our nation. 

I have enclosed additional comments to be included for the record. Please feel free to 
contact me with any questions at (202) 261-9858. I look forward to working with you 
again in the future, 


Bot Wise 
President 
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Additional Questions for Mr. Bob Wise 

Hearing on “Recovering after Katrina; Ensuring that FEMA is up to the task.” 

October 6, 2005 


1. Last year we were alerted to the consequences of FEMA’s limited 
capacity to handle financial coordination with state and local 
entities. Having witnessed first hand the ongoing and tenuous 
efforts in Florida’s recovery, do you feel that FEMA is capable of 
offering a more responsive effort to the recovery of larger, more 
widespread disasters, including Katrina? 

2. During the recovery following last year’s hurricanes, did FEMA’s 
performance improve over time? 

3. What do you believe could be done to improve on FEMA’s 
recovery process to eliminate the difficulties experienced in 
Florida’s recovery? 

4. Do you believe FEMA can operate as it once did while under 
Department of Homeland Security? 

5. Other than the ‘direct ear of the President’ are there any other 
benefits for FEMA being restored to independent agency status? 

6. Is FEMA lacking in its capacity to perform its statutory duties? 

7. As Governor of West Virginia, did you ever experience problems 
or delays with project approval and reimbursement from FEMA? 

8. For disasters of this magnitude, should more ‘no interest’ or ‘low 
interest’ loans be available or do current programs suffice? 

9. Did you observe a decline during your term as Governor in the 
quality and quantity of FEMA staff and their ability to manage 
disaster recovery? 
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lO.Since many events that require FEMA action cover multiple 
states, is it imperative that FEMA have direct coordination with 
the President? 

ll.Is it adequate for FEMA to restore the infrastructure to pre- 
disaster levels, or should recovery also include the ability of the 
state and local entity to invest in improvements and provide a 
higher level of public building? 

I2.D0 you have any suggestions for making it easier to include 
mitigation measures during the repair or reconstruction of 
damages facilities? 
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1. There is no doubt that the unprecedented enormity of Katrina would challenge 
any response agency. However, I have seen FEMA handle a number of 
simultaneous disasters effectively. The key is maintaining an appropriate number 
of staff; having staff and assets prepositioned and ready to move; developing 
strong working relationships with state and local official.'^ prior to the disaster; and 
keeping a direct line of communication to the White House so every federal and 
state agency knows the FEMA Director truly speaks to and fro the Piesident. 

2. Since I was not present, I am not qualified to answer. 

3. Since I was not present, I am not qualified to answer. 

4. I find it hard to believe FJ^'iA can operate under Homeland Security as it did as 

an independent agency, for the following reasons: 

a) FEMA Director Joe Allbaugh and his predecessor, Jame.s Lee Witt, were 
successful because they had cabinet level status. At every level, it was 
understood they .spoke for the President. As a subsidiary foi‘ Homeland 
Security, FEMA must report through the traditional chain of command. The 
FEMA Director no longer carries the same authority. And the Homeland 
Security Secretary is likely not to have an appreciation nor understanding of 
what is necessary to respond to a natuial disaster. 

b) As an independent agency, FEMA was able to prepare its budget and make its 
case directly to OMB and the White House. As part of the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS), it must first compete with the other DBS agencies 
in the internal budgeting process. Once the budget decisions are made by the 
DHS Secretary, there is Hnle recourse for FEMA to make it? own case to 
obtain what is reeded. 

c) Before being part of DHS, FEMA had the necessary components for its 
mission in one agency. Increa-singly, DHS is spi’cading the various functions 
out so there is not one coordinated approach. Not only docs this lose the 
benefits of maximum coordination, but the components arc now also expected 
to incorporate terrorism response to their activities. The result is diffused ' 
missions and diffused impicmcntaiion — a guarantee for ineffective response. 

5. No, for the reasons discussed in response number 4. 

6. While note directly involved with the agency for the last year, my observation is 
that appropriation cuts and spreading out the duties make FEMA increasingly less 
capable of performing its statutory duties. 

7. While Governor, from 2001-2005, T did not experience problems or delays with 
FEMA. I^uringmuchof my term, FEMA operated in its traditional manner. Joe 

Allbaugh was a hands-on FEMA Administrator with a direct relationship with the 
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White House. This continued with former Governor Tom Ridge when he became 
the DHS Secretary. He had been a governor with good relationships with many 
other governors. He also understood the challenges presented by natural 
disasters. And he also had the car of the President. During my last six months as 
governor, I sensed FEMA becoming a more di.slant agency. Apparent reductions 
in budget and authority made the agency less effective in its response as well. 

8. The current programs will not be sufficient for disasters of this magnitude. When 
entire communities arc washed away. Small Business Administration (SBA) lOW 
interest loans will not be sufficient for many small businesses that are already 
heavily in debt. In West Virginia, we instituted a “forgivable loan” that became a 
grant if the business continued functioning for five years. By keeping busi nesses 
operating, the busine.ss owners soon became tax payers rather than tax consumers. 

9. See question number 7. 

10. Yes, it is essential that FEMA have direct coordination with the President. This 
also permits greater cooperation of other federal agencies when their top officials 
understand that the R6MA Director speaks for the Chief Execuii ve. 

1 1. FEMA should have the flexibility to work with state and local officials to invest 
in impi-ovements where appropriate. Restoring inadequate infrastructure serve.s 
no public inierest- 

12. No. 
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October 21, 2005 


Via Facsimile (202-643-3930) 

Mr. Kenneth Burris 

Acting Chief of Operations 

Federal Emergency Management Agency 

500 C Street, SW 

Washington, DC 20472-0001 

Dear Mr. Burris, 

Several questions raised at the hearing held by the House Committee on 
Transportation and Infrastructure on October 6, 2005 did not receive complete answers. 
First among my concerns, was the decision to use cruise ships as a temporary housing 
solution following Hurricane Katrina. As I reminded you over two weeks ago, everyday 
that goes by without appropriate consideration could mean a waste of congressional 
appropriations and a blow to the region’s economy. You assured me that your office 
would promptly get back to me. Now, fifteen days later, my office has still not been 
contacted. 

You will recall my interest in the various contracts being awarded by FEMA, in 
particular the $236 million one given to Carnival Cruise Lines to house evacuees and 
recovery workers on three cruise ships for the next six months. One of these ships, the 
Holiday, is based in Mobile and is a mainstay of the local economy. In your testimony 
you indicated that the adverse effects on the local economy as a result of commandeering 
a ship that drew two thousand tourists per week to the city were never a consideration by 
your agency. Yet this was the hardest hit county in Alabama and this decision is 
compounding the hardships already visited on the region’s economy. Among those 
losing revenue include the city’s airport, the cruise ship’s parking deck, the ship’s wharf, 
all suppliers to the ship, not to mention the restaurant industry and other predictable 
tourist attractions. Ultimately, this one decision has resulted in a substantial economic 
loss. 


What is more, all three ships to my knowledge, but especially the Holiday are 
operating at significantly less than full capacity, f have been on the ground and spoken 
with local officials who have highlighted the wasteful and inefficient policies being 
implemented by FEMA. Reports indicate that the Government is paying nearly $ 1 ,300 
per week to house an individual aboard a Carnival ship, roughly twice the cost of an 
average week-long cruise ticket. You promised me that FEMA would review the 
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feasibility of this contract within a week. I am sorry to say that I have still not heard back 
from you. 

As a member of Congress, I hope to do as much as possible to restore the Gulf 
Coast, while ensuring that substantial emergency appropriations bills are not squandered 
by inefficient and irresponsible spending. The American taxpayer’s patience can run thin 
far too soon when waste and inefficiency are suspected. As you already assured me you 
would, I urge you to rethink these contracts in a more effective and fiscally responsible 
manner, including considering whether the contracts can be cancelled. I ask specifically 
that you please update me on the current ship capacities and alternative housing 
initiatives. As I also requested in the hearing, please include a status update on the 
President's legislative proposal of individual recovery accounts for child care and job 
training. 

I know we are on the same page in ensuring that mistakes like this are learned 
from and not repeated. Thank you for your attention to this matter. 

Sincerely, 


Spencer Bachus 
Member of Congress 


STB/WB 

cc: Secretary Michael Chertoff 
cc: Senator Richard Shelby 
cc: Senator Jeff Sessions 
cc: Representative Jo Bonner 
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